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THE month of October was sufficiently exciting with its promise 
of the great prize of Peace founded upon the only secure basis 
--Victory. The hostile confederacy created to 
conquer the world under the leadership of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II was visibly tottering. Bulgaria, the boasted “ Prussia 
of the Balkans,”’ and in every respect deserving the epithet, had 
already deserted the sinking ship under “ Tsar” Ferdinand, who 
bolted from the people he had ruined after making an uncondi- 
tional surrender to France, whose Prime Minister declined to 
accept any other terms, thus providing a popular formula and 
an invaluable precedent for the remaining conspirators against 
dvilization. Turkey was reeling under General Allenby’s succes- 
tive blows; it was only a question of days as to how long she 
could stagger on. There was nothing encouraging about the 
internal conditions of the Dual Monarchy, or in her outward 
prospects to suggest that the Ramshackle Empire would elect 
to die in the last ditch with Germany after the Balkan debacle, 
which exposed her to invasion from the south, while Turkey's 
impending collapse would open yet another front. How long 
would Germany face isolation ?- Such was the problem of October 
to be answered so sensationally in November. Her application 
for an armistice was regarded by many as a trick. She could 
long outlast the desertion of her satellites did she choose to make 
a final effort which might postpone her downfall for another six 
months, or possibly a year, if the winter were utilized in tapping 
VOL. LXXII rd 
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the inexhaustible Russian reservoirs of man-power which under 
German leadership might become a serious factor in the campaign 
of 1919. The Great General Staff still controlled an immense 
and yet powerful army, which if shaken was not demoralized, 
Germany possessed a powerful Fleet. There was likewise the 
element of luck on which all great generals gamble. Having got 
so far in the Frightful Adventure, as there could be no going back 
Ludendorff might have been expected to keep his end up even 
after the defection of Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria-Hungary, 
He was de facto ruler of Germany, where his word was law. He 
had nothing to gain by surrender, nothing to lose by continuing 
the struggle. An invaded country fights at a certain advantage. 
There had been no Jena. 


How explain the subsequent crash? There is little mystery 
about Germany’s ignominious end. Every megalomaniac is liable 
to nerve-storms followed by prostration. Luden- 
dorff had a sudden and unreasoning panic some 
weeks before the end, which permeated the Great 
General Staff and the Dynasty, spreading backwards from the 
Front, and not vice versa as is commonly supposed. The G.GS. 
was simply gibbering, and set everybody else gibbering. Of this 
there is conclusive evidence. It was a military panic due to 
military causes. There was at least one effort to retrieve its 
effects, as the momentary Imperial Chancellor Prince Max of 
Baden subsequently disclosed, but the rally came too late. The 
breaking of the Hindenburg Line broke the heart of the enemy's 
Higher Command, and then cracked the Home Front. On top 
of the brilliant Allied victories in the West came the sequence 
of calamities to Germany’s confederates in the Kast, effected by 
consummate generalship both in Macedonia and in Asia Minor, but 
rendered possible by the ascendancy of the Allies at the “ decisive 
point ” governing the whole war, where all serious strategists had 
always known the fate of European civilization would be deter- 
mined. At the end Germany was betrayed by the demigods of 
the Great General Staff, to whom everything had been sacrificed. 
They had lost their nerve before the “ desertion” of Austria, t0 
which the defeat of the Fatherland was attributed in the Germal 
Press. As our readers are aware, we have never worshipped this 
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fetish which hypnotized so many foreigners, especially soldiers, 
put we did not expect it to succumb to hysteria, nor dreamt that 
Prussian militarism—hateful as it was in victory—- would be so 
utterly despicable in defeat. From arrogance to humility is but 
asingle step. [et us not forget that it is only another step back 
from humility to arrogance. 


THROUGHOUT the exchange of Notes between the “ camouflage 
Government ” of Germany and President Wilson concerning the 
Armistice, in which General Ludendorff had taken 
the initiative, there was no relaxation of the deadly 
blows of the Allies at the three enemies still in the field—Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. Consequently at the close of this 
correspondence the Allied position was infinitely better than at 
the beginning, while that of the enemy was correspondingly worse. 
It was the signal and singular merit of President Wilson’s diplo- 
macy that unlike most other diplomacy it in no respect com- 
promised the military situation—on the contrary. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that the common cause was in such strong 
hands and that Berlin had been so ill-advised as to approach the 
White House rather than some more squeezable abode. Had the 
President ever contemplated wavering—of which there was no 
outward sign—the stern resolution of the American people and 
the pending Congressional Election would have made it impossible, 
ag Unconditional Surrender had become their national watch- 
word and they would tolerate no other policy. The only audible 
American criticism was that the correspondence should have been 
confined to these two words. But every soldier in touch with 
events across the Channel was well content that President Wilson 
should take his time, as every day told immensely in the Allies’ 
favour. Indeed, as it turned out, the President would have been 
well advised to keep the ‘‘ camouflage Government ”’ in play for 
another week, which might have postponed the Armistice until 
complete catastrophe had eventuated. His last Note (October 23) 
aroused keen satisfaction by referring the enemy to the Allies 
for the terms. It escaped general notice that President Wilson 
was also inviting or constraining the “‘ associated ” Powers to make 
peace on the basis of “‘ the fourteen points ’’ and other items in his 
programme, which it must be said had never been seriously con- 
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sidered on this side, and from more than one of which different 
Allies dissent. It is wiser and safer to note this at once in order 
to obviate future misunderstanding. It came as a surprise to 
the British people that Peace terms and Armistice terms were 
interdependent, though in the rush of events and in the delirious 
joy at the close of the slaughter this development was over- 
looked until afterwards. In the last days of October Germany 
had become feverishly anxious for peace at any price—while 
Austria-Hungary refused to wait another day and flung herself 
on the mercy of the President, though fortunately not before 
the Italian army —under the impulse of Lord Cavan, who led the 
van-—had dealt such a shattering blow that the Austrian Com- 
mander-in-Chief incontinently hoisted the white flag and asked 
for an armistice on the field. The Italian Commaader-in-Chief, 
General Diaz, referred this appeal to the Versailles Council, then 
sitting to settle the terms of the German Armistice, as also, though 
we did not realize it at the time, tu discuss President Wilson’s 
Peace Programme. 


ALTHOUGH Germany’s situation grew hourly worse, her “ new 


Government ” established its affinity to the old by the impudent 


announcement via the Foreign Secretary, “ the 
German Government now awaits proposals for an 
Armistice,” as though the Allies were the suppliants. Meanwhile 
as a signal to the Fatherland General Ludendorff was “ retired” 
(October 27), his place being taken by General von Lossberg— 
Marshal Hindenburg, now a passionate advocate of Peace, keeping 
his command, as he does to this day. It was still hoped to “save 
face,” thanks to those sympathetic factors that are usually operat- 
ing in one or other quarter of the Entente to “ spare Germany.’ 
There was unconcealed anxiety in England lest invertebrates at 
Versailles should act in the spirit in which some of them had talked. 
The publication of the terms offered to and instantly accepted by 
Turkey (October 30) were eminently satisfactory from a military 
point of view, while the subsequent surrender of the Dual 
Monarchy (November 3) on terms that left nothing to be desired, 
and converted that country into a base of operations against 
Germany, now completely isolated, came as an immense reliel 
to an anxious public. It was “ unthinkable” that in the face 
of the conditions imposed on the minor culprits, the arch-criminal 
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would receive any consideration—all the more as by this time 
Marshal Foch’s gigantic pincers were working rapidly towards 
the bisection and destruction of the German armies. There were 
nevertheless monstrous rumours of political manceuvres to waive 
the usual formalities in the case of Germany, including the dispatch 
of a white flag, the immemorial emblem of submission. On this, 
as on other points, there were sharp differences at Versailles, 
upon which the public comment was “ leave everything to Foch.” 
The politicians took the hint, and in reading the terms of the 
Austrian Armistice to the House of Commons (November 5) the 
Prime Minister aroused deep satisfaction by the statement that 
“complete agreement ” had been reached by the Allies on the 
Armistice to Germany, who must “ make an application to Marshal 
Foch in the usual military form.” Equally gratifying was the an- 
nouncement that the British Navy would be associated with the 
Generalissimo. ‘Thus ended another poignant anxiety, but we are 
by no means out of the wood. If such a relatively easy and purely 
military business as imposing an Armistice on a prostrate foe in a 
hopeless position, and one entitled to less consideration than any 
amy that ever hoisted the white flag, provokes differences, what 
a vista of intrigue is opened up at the final settlement—what 
endless opportunities for the secret friends of the enemy working 
hand in hand behind the scenes with International Jesuits and 
International Jews to promote German interests and to betray 
British interests! At the last ‘ Versailles’ we had no repre- 
sentative who has begun to understand the A B C of the German 
danger, as is shown by the manner in which one or other Minister 
walks into every trap. There is so far no sign of any accession 
of British strength to the next conclave, which is hardly less a 
nightmare than the war. If only President Wilson would insist 
on open diplomacy, the Man in the Street would have some 
chance of keeping the Man in the Cabinet in order. 


AT last the Germans realized that there was no escape—they 
must submit, though they still hoped to argue the Armistice, and 
" they have since boasted that they gained several 
Rethondes important modifications. Next to their determina- 

tion at all costs to save their country from hostile 
invasion was a keen desire to spare the two chief national institu- 
tions, i.e. the Monarchy and the Great General Staff, from associa- 
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tion with defeat. In both these objects the cordial co-operation 
of those interested parties was assured. Prince Max of Baden, 
as a kinsman of the Kaiser, withdrew from the Chancellorship 
after announcing the “ abdication ” of his sovereign, while he after. 
wards asserted that the original appeal for an Armistice had been 
due to a “ misunderstanding ” on the part of General Ludendorff 
The office of the Imperial Chancellor was deputed to a “ tame” 
Socialist, Herr Ebert, while Herr Erzberger of the Centrum, now 
a Secretary of State, was placed at the head of the Armistice 
Delegation to wait on Marshal Foch with a large white flag. It 
was announced that the yet more notorious Admiral von Hintz 
would be of the party, but this appointment was reconsidered. 
Ultimately it consisted of Herr Erzberger, a former Military 
Delegate at The Hague Peace Conference ; General von Winterfeld, 
late German Military Attaché in Paris ; and a Naval Captain— 
anything but a distinguished body for such an occasion, the 
object evidently being to treat the Armistice as “small beer” 
to be carried out by the smaller fry. Germany’s position was 
now such (November 7) that an urgent appeal was addressed 
to Marshal Foch “in the interests of humanity” for a prove 
sional suspension of hostilities. This was declined. The Envoys 
reached the French lines that same evening and were received 
by Marshal Foch on the following morning, Friday (November 
8), at Rethondes Station, near La Capelle, in the Forest d 
Compiégne, on the Compiégne—Soissons line. The Allied repre 
sentatives were of vastly different status—namely, Marshal 
Foch, accompanied by his Chief of the Staff, General Weygand, 
and our First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss. As 
the Prussians are such sticklers for etiquette, surely the Allies 
made a mistake in treating with Herr Erzberger and Co.! 
Many persons imagine they know precisely what happened 
at this memorable interview. We confess to being completely 
in the dark. Presumably Marshal Foch read out the term 
of the Armistice to the German Delegates, to whom they could 
scarcely have afforded any surprise after the publication of the 
Austrian terms, unless it were astonishment at their relative 
mildness. 


LEAVE was asked by the enemy emissaries to refer the terms by 
courier to Main Headquarters, then at Spa with the Kaiser. 
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They received seventy-two hours, from 11 a.m. on Friday (No- 
, vember 8) until 11 a.m. (French time) on Monday 
—_— (November 11), in which to accept or reject the Ar- 
mistice. The courier had considerable difficulty in 

getting through the German fire, and only reached Spa on Sunday 
morning (November 10). The world was on tiptoe of expectation 
these palpitating days, of which advantage was taken by serious 
news agencies to circulate positive and even “ official ” assertions 
that the Armistice had been signed some time before it was 
physically possible for the Germans to reach the French lines. 
There was keen speculation as to the issue. Those most intimately 
acquainted with the military situation and political conditions in 
Germany were confident that she would capitulate. We confess 
to having expected her to prolong the agony—the view expressed 
in our last number. As it is the fashion in some circles to assume 
that every official is a fool, our readers may be interested to 
know that the opinions the writer heard expressed independently 
at the Foreign Office, as well as at the Admiralty, during the 
pause, proved to be thoroughly sound, while the General Staff of 
the War Office was known to regard Germany as “ Kaput” in a 
military sense. None of us will ever forget that week-end of 
suppressed excitement, painful rather than pleasurable. People 
pretended to be thinking of other things, and visitors from abroad 
found fresh evidence of “ British phlegm,” not to say indifference 
to great affairs. There had been so many false hopes and bitter 
disappointments during these four years of prolonged agony, such 
awful suffering everywhere, so many homes desolated by the 
disappearance of splendid young men who had simply vanished 
into space, that no one dare believe what every one ached to 
believe—namely, that Peace had once more returned. War seemed 
to have taken possession of the earth. It was scarcely credible 
that it should cease, and so suddenly. In July the German army 
was threatening Paris, Pan-Germans were in unchallenged control 
of their country, conquest was the order of the day, while our 
pacifists were denouncing every Englishman who wanted to win 
the war as a ‘ Never-Endian,” if not as a murderer. Could so 
terrible an enemy—with Russia as a sort of hinterland—with his 
heel on Belgium and Northern France, be reduced to such straits 
in so short a time as to discard all kings and kneel before the 
Democracies that Germany had reviled as all that was most 
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despicable? Frankly, we should have thought not. Militarism, 
with all its vices, must have some military virtue, and even 
though defeat stared the Fatherland in the face, there would be 
a dignified exit, while a considerable part of the army and the 
navy would prefer death to dishonour. We never thought to 
think too well of the Germans, but we did, and were wrong, though 
even now we sometimes wonder whether it is not all too good to 
be true, whether we are the victims of some pleasant dream from 
which there will be a rude awakening the moment * Versailles” 
supposes that the world has been made “ safe for Democracy.” 


THE great news flashed over the world on Monday morning—the 
Prime Minister making the announcement in this country—that 
ne ‘the Armistice was signed at 5 A.M. this morning, 
—— and hostilities are to cease on all fronts at 11 am. 
to-day.” It must remain an immortal moment for 

all time if this be really the end of the Great War, still more if 
the Prime Minister's hope were fulfilled, “ this fateful moment 
came to an end all wars.” After reading the terms he expressed 
what was in everybody's mind by adjourning the House of 
Commons to St. Margaret’s, Westminster, “ to give humble and 
reverent thanks for the great deliverance of the world from the 
great peril.’ Among the elder generation there was an instanta- 
neous move towards the churches, and “ thank God” was on all 
lips. The King and Queen and the Royal Family attended a 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s. The younger generation gave 
vent to their feelings of indescribable joy in every conceivable 
manner, and the streets of staid London witnessed scenes without 
parallel of tumultuous, happy, exhilarated people who completely 
disabused foreigners of the idea that Britons could not show their 
feelings. All over the country there were similar unpremeditated 
demonstrations that our people who had proved their greatness 
in war were profoundly thankful that this chapter of horrors was 
closed, and that Victory had crowned Right in its desperate, 
bloody, and long doubtful conflict with Might. That our sacrifices 
had not been vain was the underlying thought of the joyful 
and the sorrowing. At such an hour people need a rallying: 
point. Instinctively, spontaneously, they found it in the Crown, 
and with one accord all within reach wended their way to 
Buckingham Palace, where enormous crowds acclaimed the King, 
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who has been the true national leader as he has been the national 
mouthpiece throughout all our rejoicings. He alone of all public 
men has attempted to express our gratitude and admiration to 
the Fighting Men who have won the war. In every Allied capital 
there were similar manifestations, such sovereigns as King George, 
King Albert, and King Victor Emmanuel reaping the reward of 
their single-minded patriotism and steadfast devotion to duty 
during the many dark days. They gained all and more than the 
beaten and humiliated monarchies had lost. France rendered 
homage to her two great men, M. Clemenceau and Marshal Foch. 
Nowhere were the dead forgotten. 


Ir was a golden moment. No doubts had yet arisen as to the 
wisdom of the Versailles Conclave which had drafted the Armistice 
that, on the face of it, destroyed Prussian mili- 
tarism beyond repair. The position of every 
Allied army was dramatic. The Belgians. whose 
recovery had been one of the most striking features of the closing 
stage, were already at Ghent, while Brussels was seeing the last 
of a revolting enemy. The British Armies, though fighting under 
the same political discouragement as dogged their footsteps in the 
Peninsular War, had surpassed even the high expectations formed 
of their prowess, and now stood on the classic ground of Mons, 
where the ‘ Old Contemptibles ” had commenced a retreat that 
will live Jonger than many advances. They also held Maubeuge, 
another conspicuous place of the early days. The French had 
almost cleared their country of its polluting enemy. The 
Americans had the good fortune to be at Sedan when the “‘ Cease 
Fire!’ sounded, and an awe-inspiring stillness brooded over the 
Western Front. The enemy were in full retreat from Switzerland 
to the sea, fighting sturdily at some points, utterly demoralized 
at others. They looked like a beaten army. They were thought 
to be falling back upon a starving people from whose lips the cup 
of Victory had been suddenly snatched. ‘To the outside world 
Germany presented a most promising field for anarchy. Surely 
the German people would turn and rend their rulers—the streets 
of Berlin would run with the blood of the governing classes. So 
it was thought abroad, and imaginative correspondents played 
up to this expectation by circulating sensational rumours, but 
the various ‘“‘ Revolutions ” bore a collusive appearance, and so 
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far nothing genuine has yet come from Germany —every manceuvre 
being designed to bamboozle unwary Allies into the belief that 
we are no longer confronted by a wicked Imperial Government, 
but by a virtuous German People. 


In the universal joy at the end of a hideous nightmare, with its 
hourly toll of priceless lives, there was naturally little inclination 
to scrutinize either the peace terms or the armistice 
terms. Our powerful Government Press had little 
difficulty in demonstrating that all was for the best “in the 
best of all possible worlds” under the greatest of great men. 
But as the facts leaked out—they have not yet all leaked out 
—-it became clear that the Versailles Conclave had made 
“some mess’? from the British point of view of the peace 
terms, for which, let us hasten to say, no Ally is in any degree 
responsible. Any blame there may be lies exclusively on the 
British Delegation, whose composition from the outset inspired 
distrust owing to the ascendancy of the “ Be kind to Germany or 
she won’t love you” section, to which the Prime Minister has 
rallied. The Armistice, as may be gathered from the document 
read by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons.on Armistice 
Day, was more satisfactory than the Peace, but then it had been 
drawn up by soldiers and sailors of such eminence that the “ frock 
coats ” hesitated to interfere, though according to the sympathetic 
Daily News there was among them, as already noted, a momen- 
tary disposition to dispense with a white flag. Happily public 
opinion was too strong for this “ concession,” but a grave blunder 
was made in allowing Hindenburg to escape the surrender, and in 
permitting the Germany army to retire with the honours of war, 
the officers wearing their side-arms, of which not unnaturally the 
utmost capital has been made. The nation of bullies behind 
the Rhine have not been slow to draw the conclusion which 
bullies invariably deduce when treated above their deserts. Thus 
do the Allies thoughtlessly conspire to bolster up Prussian 
militarism, of which the officers’ corps is the avowed corner-stone. 
Their prestige must be destroyed in the eyes of the German 
populace before we can hope for permanent peace. What crimes 
are committed in the name of magnanimity! But was it to 
an Englishman that a German naval officer remarked, ‘“‘ We shall 
never be gentlemen ; you will always be fools ” ? 
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THERE was a graver aspect of the Armistice which only transpired 
later. We all noted that while the Home Front cheered itself 
hoarse from the moment the great news of its signature was 
published, and at some points almost went off its head with 
enthusiasm, as was only natural—superior persons 
-_ need not exaggerate the mild mafficking that 

occurred—a strange and significant silence pos- 
sessed the Allied armies. It was supposed that as the bearers of 
this hideous burden the battle-worn would be the first to jubilate 
when the “ Cease Fire!” sounded after four and « half years of 
carnage. But eager correspondents on the spot were unable to 
record anything of the kind, and vied with one another in far- 
fetched explanations of this phenomenal calm. We now know 
that the indifference with which the Armistice was received on 
our Front was due to the common sense of the great armies under 
Sir Douglas Haig, from G.H.Q. downwards. They knew what 
we did not know, that within the last few days the military 
situation had developed incalculably in favour of the Allies, and 
that for the enemy it was a choice between unconditionally 
signing any armistice and catastrophe on a scale such as had never 
been dreamt of in military history—at the lowest computation, 
five Sedans. No wonder there was a lack of enthusiasm when it 
was learnt that this magnificent prize was to be snatched away 
the moment it was about to be grasped. During the week ending 
November 9, the German army was in deadly peril, primarily 
due to the British advance between the Scheldt and Sambre, 
which had brought us within measurable distance of the Dutch 
frontier north of Liége. It was more than doubtful whether the 
enemy would be able to withdraw through this gap. Meanwhile 
the Americans and French, who had been hung up for about a 
month, broke through the German armies on either bank of the 
Meuse, reaching Méziéres. This involved the severance of the 
enemy’s main lateral line of communications, Metz, Montmédy, 
Méziéres, Hirson—and threatened both groups of armies under 
Rupprecht of Bavaria and the German Crown Prince respectively 
with disaster. The prolonged retirement of the German army had 
produced so much confusion throughout the enemy’s lines of 
communication, and such demoralization among troops who had 
been heavily hammered and were without hope of victory, that 
catastrophe stared them in the face. 
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AccorDING to those who are in a position to know, had the 
war lasted for another three days, i.e. from November 11 to 
November 14, a complete collapse must have 
taken place, the German armies being broken in 
two, those in Belgium being driven over the Dutch 
frontier, where they would have been interned. Moreover, 
Marshal Foch had prepared another great attack east of the 
Meuse, which! would undoubtedly have been a “ knock-out ” in 
a military sense. ‘Therefore when Germany signed the Armistice 


Three 
More Days! 


German arms were faced with imminent disaster of so huge a 
character as to eclipse every recorded military debacle, and she 
had no alternative but to surrender on any terms. Such being the 
avowed military situation it seems, to put it mildly, unfortunate 
that the Versailles Conclave did not postpone the operation of the 
Armistice for another seventy-two hours, while it is incomprehensible 
that a beaten enemy, whose organized infamies have made every- 
thing German execrable for all time, should have received any 
concessions or any consideration which were bound to be exploited 
against the Allies, and which as a matter of fact in the interval 
have developed German arrogance to such a degree as to suggest 
to the neutral world that they have won and we have lost. 
No doubt official explanations will be forthcoming of this 
disappointing dénouement, but though it be argued that the 
French army was near the end of its tether, while the problem 
of British man-power had become serious, there was the great and 
almost untapped American reservoir, and if it be true that in 
another three days German military power would have been 
shattered, the Allied Powers cannot congratulate themselves on 
their performance. How explain the inexplicable ? How defend 
the indefensible ? How came soldiers of such calibre as those 
consulted at Versailles and in command of the Allied armies— 
Marshal Foch, General Pétain (since made a Marshal), Sir Douglas 
Haig, General Pershing, with conspicuously able Staffs, and the 


many brilliant leaders in the field who have gained imperishable 
renown in the war—-to miss the greatest prize that ever presented 
itself to victorious armies by a bare three days? Conceivably 
they were overruled, and it was not they but others who precipi- 
tated this ill-timed Armistice. Was the final tragedy another 
instance of civilian interference, from which the Allied cause has 
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suffered so grievously throughout the war? We don’t know. We 
can only guess. 


WE suspect that for once, however, the civilians were not entirely 
to blame, and that Civilization was robbed of the crowning mercy 

; which would have paralysed Kultur for the rest of 
_ - the century through that curious weakness which 
occasionally obscures the finest military judgment 
directly it leaves its own proper sphere and finds itself on the 
unfamiliar and bewildering ground of politics. Strategy for 
strategists and politics for politicians is the only sound working 
tule in this or any other war, and just as we have consistently 
warned the politicians off the military course, we should venture 
to warn soldiers against political pitfalls, into which even the 
most brilliant are liable to fall. Every soldier who is worthy to 
be called such naturally detests Bolshevikism in every shape and 
form. It is his peculiar bugbear, revolting to all his ideas and 
infinitely more revolting to-day than ever before owing to horrible 
events in Russia. We suspect that some astute person at the 
psychological moment whispered the word ““German Bolshevikism” 
into the horrified ear of the military members of the Versailles 
War Council, coupled with the appalling suggestion that the evil 
thing might spread if it once got under way in Germany, and 
that forthwith the Armistice was regarded as an urgent Allied 
interest. It was a sinister piece of enemy propaganda that was 
completely successful, as the Armistice, though primarily drafted 
to deprive the enemy of the power of resuming hostilities, was 
certainly conceived in a spirit to save the “ anti-Bolshevik” 
elements in the German army, who happen to be our deadliest 
enemies. No one paused to inquire whether so highly organized, 
disciplined, and docile a community as Germany, where order is 
areligion and the masses are cowed by the classes, was a favourable 
field for anarchy. No one asked what harm could possibly accrue 
to us if Germans began cutting one another’s throats, or reminded 
the distinguished assembly of the popular saying that “ the only 
useful German is a dead German.” No one even stopped to inquire 
whether history recorded any instance of a victorious foe being 
impregnated with the political disease of the vanquished. At the 
word Bolshevik there was a sauve qui peut. 
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Tuts we confess is pure speculation, based on the hypothesis 
that in three more days the German army would have been 
compelled to surrender on the field of battle, when there 
would have been no question of any “ honours of 
war.” We write in total ignorance, without any 
inside information, and shall gladly stand corrected of our theory 
that the Bolshevik bogy so skilfully exploited by the friends 
of the Fatherland was the factor that as the twelfth hour was 
about to sound spared Prussian militarism. No wonder silence 
fell upon the Front when the world expected rejoicing. It may 
be that the hearts of the Fighting Men, as the correspondents 
suggest, were too full for sound of any kind when at last, after 
four and a half years, they reached their goal and realized that no 
more would they hear shots fired in anger—at any rate on this 
side of the Rhine. It may be there was bewilderment, not 
untinged with bitterness, because they knew what we then did 
not know, what another three days would have brought. Nor 
was that bitterness assuaged as our unhappy prisoners of war, 
deliberately reduced to skeletons because they were Britons, came 
trickling into our lines more dead than alive, as so many monu- 
ments not only of the hatred but of the contempt with which 
our “ Softies’ have taught the brutal and barbarous Boche to 
regard everything that bears the name of Briton. The Armistice 
terms would have been satisfactory but for the catastrophe over- 
hanging the enemy army and the fact that by their vile fighting 
the Germans had deprived themselves of all claim to any 
consideration whatsoever, which would merely be an incentive to 
their arrogance and encourage them to sing anew Deutschland 
iiber Alles. That ‘“‘ the German people” have not yet turned on 
the authors of their calamity and humiliation should help us to 
realize how unlike all other peoples they are. The Armistice lasts 
for thirty-six days, with option to extend it, though it may be 
denounced by one of the contracting parties within forty-eight 
hours on the failure to execute any of its provisions. All hostilities 
were to cease six hours after signature, and the invaded countries 
namely, Belgium, France, Luxemburg, and Alsace-Lorraine— 
to be evacuated within fourteen days, during which time all the 
inhabitants of the same were to be repatriated. 


Terms 
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Tue German armies were to surrender the following equipment : 
5000 guns (2500 heavy, 2500 field), 30,000 machine-guns, 3000 
Minnenwerfer, and 2000 aeroplanes, to be delivered in situ. But 
there was no provision concerning small arms, 
nor any mention of demobilization or disarmament. 
The German armies to evacuate the territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine, which would be administered by 
the local authorities under Allied and American control, the 
occupying armies holding the principal crossings of the Rhine 
(Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne), together with bridgeheads at these 
points of a thirty-kilometre (about nineteen miles) radius on the 
right bank, while garrisons held strategic points in those regions. 
Another clause protected the inhabitants of the occupied districts 
from being prosecuted “for having taken part in any military 
measures previous to the signing of the Armistice,” which aroused 
some suspicion among Americans, who are somewhat concerned 
at European softness. The Allies undertook not to interfere with 
the inhabitants or to do any damage whatsoever, while “ stores 
of food of all kinds were to be left for the civil population, cattle, 
etc.” But surely all this is affected by the calculated starvation 
of our prisoners of war? One provision peculiarly satisfactory 
that instantly started enemy whining was the delivery of 5000 
locomotives, 150,000 wagons, and 5000 motor-lorries “in good 
working order,” as also the control of the railways of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the necessary means for running the railways on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Clause 8 would have been a deadly 
insult to any army except a German army, where, doubtless, it 
was regarded as a compliment. “ The German Command shall 
be responsible for revealing all mines or delay action fuses dis- 
posed on territory evacuated by the German troops, and shall 
assist in their discovery and destruction. The German Command 
shall also reveal all destructive measures that may have been 
taken (such as poisoning or pollution of springs, wells, etc.) under 
penalty of reprisals.” Germany to pay for the upkeep of the 
troops occupying the Rhineland, though not those in Alsace- 
Lorraine, which now permanently passes to France. Clause 10 
dealt with prisoners of war. “‘ The immediate repatriation, 
without reciprocity, according to detailed conditions which shall 
be fixed, of all Allied and United States prisoners of war.” 
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According to 11, “ Sick and wounded who cannot be removed 
from evacuated territory will be cared for by German personnel, 
who will be left on the spot, with the medical material 
required.” 


CLAUSE 12 provided for the withdrawal of all German troops in 
any territory that belonged to Russia, Rumania, or Turkey before 

‘ the war. All German troops, instructors, agents, 
— ns etc., to leave Russia. By Clause 15 the Treaties 
of Bukarest and Brest-Litovsk, and the Supple- 
mentary Treaties, were abandoned, while the Allies would have 
free access to the territories evacuated by the Germans on the 
Eastern frontier, either through Danzig or by the Vistula. The 
last of the special military clauses provided for the unconditional 
evacuation of all German forces operating in Kast Africa. All 
interned or deported civilians of Allied or associated States to be 
repatriated without reciprocity within a month, while there was 
a vague suggestion of ‘‘ reparation for damage done,” an imme- 
diate restitution of the cash deposit in the National Bank of 
Belgium, and a general return of all documents, securities, paper 
money, etc., taken from the invaded countries, together with a 
restitution of Russian and Rumanian gold, to be held in trust by 
the Allies until the signature of peace. The naval conditions were 
of special interest to Great Britain, and though regarded as 
adequate by competent persons, they were less drastic than was 
at one time hoped. All naval and mercantile prisoners of war 
to be returned without reciprocity, and all German submarines, 
including cruisers and minelayers, to be handed over to the Allies 
and to the United States at places to be specified by them ; those 
that could not put to sea to be dismantled and to remain under 
Allied and American supervision. By Clause 23, ships of the 
German navy, to be selected by the Allies and the United States, 
were to be disar:ned and interned in neutral ports or, failing them, 
Allied ports, where they were to remain under surveillance, “ only 
caretakers on board.” These included six battle cruisers, ten 
battleships, eight light cruisers (including two minelayers), and 
fifty destroyers of the most modern type. All other surface wat- 
ships, including river craft, were to be concentrated in German 
naval bases, to be paid off, “ completely disarmed,” and placed 
under the supervision of the Allies and the United States. It was 
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expected that we should anyhow occupy Heligoland by way of 
security, we “ reserved our right ” to do so in the event of mutiny 
preventing the scheduled ships from being handed over. By 
(Clause 25 the Allies obtained free access to the Baltic, to secure 
which they were empowered to occupy “ all German forts, fortifica- 
tion, batteries, and defence works of all kinds, and all the entrances 
from the Kattegat into the Baltic.” By Clause 26 the blockade 
of Germany was maintained, with this unfortunate proviso, 
“The Allies and the United States contemplate the provisioning 
of Germany during the Armistice as shall be found necessary.” 
As the German harvest was only a few weeks old this “ concession ”’ 
is unintelligible and has done us much harm without serving any 
purpose, as it is ignored in all German abuse of the Armistice. 
There were further arrangements to immobilize naval aircraft, to 
secure Belgian shipping of all kinds, and accessories, while Black 
Sea ports were to be evacuated by Germany, and Russian warships 
seized by her in the Black Sea to be returned, together with 
all merchant ships, etc. Under Clause 30 every merchant ship 
in German hands belonging to the Allies and the United States 
was to be restored. The Armistice failed, however, to provide 
for the immediate utilization of the vast tonnage now lying in 
German ports, which is forfeit to the Powers whose shipping has 
been sunk by submarine. By Clause 31, “ no destruction of ships 
or of materials to be permitted before evacuation, surrender, or 
restoration.” Clause 33 precluded the transfer of German 
merchant shipping of any description to a neutral flag. There 
would have been little fault to find with such comprehensive 
terms had the enemy’s situation been other than what it was and 
the enemy other than what he is. 


It was only through the roundabout medium of the United States 
“Wireless that the 400,000,000 inhabitants of the British 
Empire—who had been no negligible factor in the 
war—were allowed to know that their representa- 
tives at Versailles—whoever they may have been— 
had without ascertainable authority settled the “ basis of peace ” 
as well as the Armistice terms. This caused surprise, not to say 
consternation. But there is was in black and white, although 
British Ministers had flatly declined to discuss peace terms in the 
House of Commons, had discouraged everybody else from doing so, 
VOL, LXXII 26 
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while Mr. Balfour's attitude suggested that we were uncommitted 
upon “ the fourteen points.” Mr. Robert Lansing, the American 
State Secretary, informed Herr Sulzer, the Swiss Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, on November 5, of the transmission of the corre- 
spondence between President Wilson and the German Government 
to the Allies, coupled with a suggestion “that if those Governments 
were disposed to effect peace upon the terms and principles 
indicated, their military advisers and the military advisers 
of the United States” would be asked to draft “ the necessary 
terms.” The President had received the Reply of the Allied 
Governments, which ran as follows: “ The Allied Governments 
have given careful consideration to the correspondence which 
has passed between the President of the United States and the 
German Government. Subject to the qualifications which follow, 
they declare their willingness to make peace with the Gover- 
ment of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the Presi- 
dent’s Address to Congress in January 1918, and the principles 
of settlement enunciated in his subsequent Addresses.” In 
other words, they accepted “the fourteen points” plus the 
further five points. There was, however, one important reserva- 
tion—namely, in Clause 2, “ relating to what is usually described 
as the Freedom of the Seas,” which was “ open to various inter- 
pretations, some of which they could not accept.’’ The Allies 
“ must therefore reserve to themselves complete freedom on this 
subject when they enter the Peace Conference. Further, “ in the 
conditions of peace laid down in his Address to Congress on 
January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded territories 
must be restored as well as evacuated and made free.” Upon 
this the Allied Governments observed “ that no doubt ought to 
be allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they 
understand that compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and to their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air.” Mr. Lansing was now instructed by the President to 
inform the enemy via the Swiss Government “that he is in 
agreement with the interpretations set forth in the last paragraph 
of the Memorandum above quoted.” He was silent, it will be 
observed, upon the Freedom of the Seas, which—-and let us make 
no mistake about it—will be pressed at Versailles with the uncom- 
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promising ardour of a powerful personality claiming to speak for 
a united America, though there may now be some doubt as to 
President Wilson’s credentials in this respect. 


Our concern at the substantially unconditional surrender of the 
Allied Governments upon President Wilson’s programme was in 
no way diminished when we learnt that this 
capitulation had taken place as much behind the 
back of the Dominions as behind the back of the 
British people. That, in a word, all possibility of a remonstrance 
from the Overseas Democracies against a policy vitally affecting 
them had been shut out by the procedure of our War Cabinet, 
which, though fully aware that Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, had remained in London for the express purpose of 
protecting Australian interests at the peace, took care not to 
inform him that “the basis of peace” was being laid down at 
Versailles and the fourteen points finally accepted. The Govern- 
ment has tried to wriggle out of the impossible position in which 
they placed themselves by a disingenuous communiqué pretending 
that ‘peace terms had been fully discussed in the Imperial War 
Cabinet last year, a contention completely disposed of Mr. Hughes 
in his striking and disquieting address to the Agents-General of 
the States of the Australian Commonwealth, which to their shame 
was practically boycotted by the Downing Street Press. It is ob- 
vious to every one why he was shut out from Versailles by our 
so-called “‘ Imperial Government.” One of the “fourteen points”’ 
wringes the fiscal freedom of the Dominions, and is therefore at 
variance with the principle of “ self-determination ” of which we 
hear so much. Our war-worn and worn-out statesmen may be 
axious to have the fiscal controversy settled for them in Washington, 
whence they are delighted to take their marching orders upon Free 
Trade and many other matters, but our younger and more virile 
democracies, and their brilliant and vigilant representative here, who 
has made himself the foremost expert on “‘ peaceful penetration,” 
decline to surrender their fiscal freedom, or indeed any other form 
freedom. In saying this we make no criticism either upon the 
opinions, the attitude, or the procedure of President Wilson, who 
mains well within his rights in everything he has done. As the 
elected President of the United States he is for the time being the 
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mouthpiece and champion of American interests. But we cannot 
consent that, upon any pretext whatsoever, British statesmen 
should compromise the future of our country or cripple our policy 
in any direction at the very moment when by deeds and not 
by mere words we have established ourselves as a very great 
Power enjoying the admiration and appreciation, and we may 
even say the affection, of civilized mankind. Mr. Hughes can 
count on unlimited British support in making his protest against 
the perilous operations of Secret Conclaves which apparently afford 
our Defeatists opportunities of doing things that the healthy 
condition of public opinion precludes their attempting in the 
open. Nor must the Australian Prime Minister be discouraged 
by the unwholesome condition of a large section of the London 
Press, which carries deference to Downing Street so far 
as to refuse a visiting Prime Minister from a Dominion whose 
army has won immortality in the war the ordinary facilities 
of publicity, while his local enemies are encouraged to use 
their columns to stab him in the back. It is a disagreeable 


episode. 


THE readers of the National Review have been encouraged for 
more years than can be numbered to form the lowest estimate of 


the character of Kaiser Wilhelm, who like all 
bullies is au fond a coward, while he has never had 
any pretensions to be regarded as a gentleman. At this crisis of 
the Fatherland’s fate he showed himself to be the arch-coward, as 
in more prosperous times he was the arch-bully. He interned 
himself at Spa, refusing to go near Berlin and face whatever 
music there may have been, and then at the last moment, in order 
to escape responsibility for the Armistice, he caused his “ abdica- 
tion’ to be announced by Prince Max of Baden, temporary 
Imperial Chancellor, and fled to Holland. There he has remained 
ever since, within half an hour’s drive of the German frontier. 
We cannot believe that a strong and determined statesman such 
as President Wilson has proved himself to be, will allow himself 
to be persuaded by “the Bolshevik bogy ” into acquiescing in 
this solution of the Kaiser problem. The President publicly 
challenged Hohenzollernism as incompatible with the safety of 
Democracy. He will surely place himself at the head of the 
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great and growing demand for the surrender of the arch-criminal 
as a condition precedent to the restoration of International Law, 
to which Hohenzollernism is a standing menace. Public opinion 
in France is infuriated by the spectacle of this miscreant, who 
has bathed the world in blood, remaining at large in luxury, while 
Englishmen feel it to be ridiculous for our Government to talk of 
bringing the lesser criminals to book unless the Kaiser takes his 
place at their head in the dock. Nor is it only justice that has 
to be considered. The existence of every civilized community is 
threatened by the return of the Hchenzollerns. Those who 
know Germany best regard Wilhelin’s “ abdication” as a sham, 
and predict that the present democratic camouflage in Berlin will 
be discarded when it has served its raison d’étre of bamboozling 
the Allies, and either the ex-Kaiser--who is in law still Kaiser as 
he has never formally abdicated—or one or other of his numerous 
offspring or descendants will return to the throne of their fathers 
to begin the whole business over again. All the other crowned 
heads in Germany followed suit with such suspicious alacrity as 
to suggest a common plan. It is alleged that in no single case 
was there any formal abdication. The Crown Prince spread 
circumstantial rumours that he had been “ assassinated” by 
Bolsheviks, and directly these had been authoritatively “ con- 
firmed *’ he followed his father to Holland, while the royal women- 
folk remained behind “ at the mercy of an infuriated populace,” 
if we accepted the Bolshevik legend. The German people are 
declared to admire these various Imperial tricks, and to hold 
their sovereign in high esteem, partly for refusing to be a party 
to the Armistice, but chiefly for contributing to save the sacred 
soil of the Fatherland from invasion by hostile armies. (Germans 
always want to eat their cake and have it. 


THERE is usually a simple key to the conduct of Germany at 
any given juncture, though most foreigners refuse to see it, 
preferring their own ingenious and far-fetched 
theories, resting on the erroneous assumption that 
the Germans are like other people. Towards the 
end of September the Great General Staff, headed by Ludendorff, 
completely lost its nerve under the influence of a hundred days of 
unrelieved defeat. The breaking of the Hindenburg Line also broke 
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the Home Front of this arrogant community, who suddenly 
realized that instead of conquering the world, of which they were 
confident so late as July, it was they who were likely to be con. 
quered. From that moment the only idea of every German, from 
the dynasty downwards, was to bring the war to the speediest 
possible conclusion so as to spare themselves the horrors they had 
deliberately inflicted on Belgium, France, Serbia, Poland, Russia, 
and Rumania. The guilty German conscience made no doubt 
that the Allied armies would treat Germany as she had treated 
every country her armies had entered. As she could no longer 
win the great game of war, there was a spurious abandonment 
of “militarism” to win the peace by a prolonged shout of 
“ Kamerad!” The Germans realized that they could only hope 
to keep the hostile democracies at bay by themselves pretending 
to become democratic. In the first instance the Kaiser became 
“a constitutional sovereign’? with a “ Parliamentary Govern 
ment’ under Prince Max of Baden, and a host of “ reforms” 
were announced. As this imposture was too “thin” even for 
British ‘‘ Softies °—though some of our Ministers, as we know, 
were anxious to be taken in by it—a Kaiser Socialist in the 
person of Herr Ebert replaced Prince Max as Imperial Chancellor, 
while the word ‘ Imperial ”’ was discreetly dropped. With Herr 
Ebert were other “‘ tame ” Socialists, such as Herr Scheidemann, 
who had advocated the war no less enthusiastically than the 
German General Staff, and had played a most active part i 
keeping the German working man up to the mark.* He now 
became Minister of Finance and Colonies—a sufficiently ‘sugges 
tive designation. The aid of the “ popular” Centre Party was 
enlisted, as previously noted, in the person of Herr Erzberger. 


THESE factions were cast for the “ odium”’ of signing the Armistice, 
while the Bolshevik bogy was trotted out to save the honour of 
the “invincible” army, and that it was not wholly 
sented unsuccessful may be gathered from the terms 

which left Hindenburgism intact and unhumiliated. 
In the German Navy there had been a dangerous mutiny, 


The Future 


* It is alleged by know]Jedgeable persons that the first Member of the Reichstag 
to fall in the war was a certain Dr. Francke, a Socialist Member, who volunteered at 
the earliest possible moment, so enchanted was he with the attack on Belgium. 
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though how far this was connived at by the authorities with a 
view to saving some portion of the German fleet and its entire 
personnel from otherwise inevitable destruction remains obscure. 
The Germans advertised the Kiel mutiny from the outset, receiving 
more consideration in the Armistice than could reasonably be 
hoped for, including Heligoland, which has not yet been occupied 
_ by the Allies. The outstanding fact to Germany is that the war 

has ended at the moment German armies could no longer remain 
on foreign soil, and without one German town having had a 
taste of what Belgium and Northern France have endured— 
beyond a few air raids. We wish we could feel that this experi- 
ence will cure Germany of her mania for destroying unsuspecting 
neighbours, but we doubt it. Hereafter her historians—who 
are pamphleteers—will record how the Fatherland was fallen 
upon by a host of envious enemies in 1914, but that thanks to 
the craft of its rulers, the prowess of its Great General Staff, and 
the devotion of its troops, the war was confined to enemy countries 
for more than four years, and then when the enemy became 
overwhelming and catastrophe was inevitable the cry of “ Kame- 
rad!’ was cunningly raised to prevent invaders from ravaging 
the Fatherland. This may be swallowed by a nation of “ Rats” 
and flunkeys. 


In the face of the results of the recent Secret Conclave at Versailles 
there is necessarily keen anxiety throughout patriotic circles 

concerning its next session. We were never pre- 
oneal cisely informed as to Mr. Lloyd George’s associates 

on the former occasion—our mystery-mongers make 
a mystery of everything, and in the name of democracy practise 
secretiveness at which old-fashioned diplomats smile. Lord 
Milner was, however, reported to be at Versailles, and the names 
of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, and Lord Reading (Sir Rufus 
Isaacs) cropped up at intervals. There may have been others. 
We are still in the dark as to the personnel of the coming Conclave, 
though several candidates have been mentioned by their various 
supporters, including Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Lord 
Haldane. It is significant that the only representatives so far 
suggested should be men who excel in exposition rather than in 
strength of purpose, who are facile rather than forcible, and have 
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more brains than backbone. As England has done more than 
any other country to win the war, the Scotsmen, Welshmen, 
Dutchmen, and other miscellaneous nationalities who have 
nobbled our Government have made a rule that “ No Englishman 
need apply ” for a place in the British delegation. We must say 
quite frankly that successful on the platform and in Parliament 
as may be the present generation of Front-Benchers, none of the 
names yet put forward to uphold the interests of the United 
Kingdom in this keen contest of wits and character inspires any 
considerable degree of public confidence. It is better to say so 
frankly before any appointments are announced rather than to 
wait until remonstrance will be futile and we should be merely 
kicking against the pricks. President Wilson is crossing the 
Atlantic on purpose to uphold the American point of view, which 
the enemy and a not inconsiderable section of the American Press 
make no secret will be directed in part against the British sea- 
power—opprobriously described as “ navalism,” linking it with 
“ militarism.’”” We make no complaint. The President is well 
within his rights, but we are entitled to ask, and indeed demand, 
that equally determined and stiff-backed Britons shall attend 


Versailles, not only to espouse our cause—verbiage is cheap in 
these days—but to insist that the mighty and beneficent instru- 
ment that is recognized everywhere as having won the war shall 
not be robbed of any essential power. 


THE naval terms of the Armistice have been executed in a manner 
to rivet the attention of the world, the culminating spectacle 
popularly known as “ Der Tag” being preceded 
by equally striking preliminaries showing what 4 
much keener grip our Navy has of the German 
problem than our Politicians. If only the Peace negotiations 
could be transferred to Admiral Wemyss, Admiral Beatty, and 
Admiral Hall, and their competent Staffs, we should all sleep 
more quietly in our beds. The whine of the German Armistice 
Envoys, “ Is it admissible that our Fleet should be given up with- 
out being beaten?” was thus neatly met by Admiral Wemyss 
(fixing his adversary with his monocle), ‘‘ It had only to come out” 
—a retort that caused huge and universal satisfaction. “‘ Accord-* 
ing to plan,” on November 16, H.M.S. Oak, “ Beatty’s destroyer,” 
brought Rear-Admiral von Meurer of the German Navy, and four 
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officers of his Staff, off the German cruiser Kénigsberg, in which 
they came from Germany. These four officers were Korvetten- 
Kapitan Hintzmann, Kapitan-Leutnant Sallwachter, Kapitan- 
Leutnant von Preudenreuch, and Leutnant zur See Brauneck 
(Admiral von Meurer’s aide-de-camp). We emphasize these names 
as the German Wireless continued lying as usual, informing the 
German people that it was ‘the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council ”’ 
that was executing the humiliating terms of the Armistice, thus 
transferring the “ odium”—the Kaiser’s well-known phrase— 
from the officers of the “Imperial German Navy” to the 
“Mutineers.”” But Admiral Beatty, though a “ stupid sailor,” 
understands his Boche better than some “clever” people, and 
refused to allow any of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council to set 
foot on a British ship. The Commander-in-Chief received the 
German officers on the quarter-deck of the Queen Elizabeth, and 
assisted by Admiral Madden, second in command of the Grand 
Fleet, and Vice-Admiral Brock, his Chief of the Staff, with Vice- 
Admiral Browning and Rear-Admiral Tyrwhitt, at various stages 
settled all details of the Surrender in prolonged conference. The 
German officers, at the lunch and dinner intervals, “ eat alone in 
the quarters of the Captain of the Fleet.” At 5 a.m. on November 
17 the Kénigsberg departed. The next event in the brilliant 
history of the Grand Fleet was a visit from the King, who has 
very much “come into his own”’ these stirring times, receiving 
a magnificent welcome from the Service he understands so well 
and loves so much. We trust that those who regard this war as 
exclusively waged on behalf of ‘‘ Democracy ” will not be out- 
raged by the suggestion that the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy have been mainly inspired in their tedious and dangerous 
labours by devotion to “ King and country” rather than by any 
desire to reform the universe. 


TuE first step in the humiliation of Germany was the dispatch of 
her submarines, which came over in detachments of fifteen or 


twenty, being received at Harwich by Admiral 
Tyrwhitt, and subsequently interned. About 
100 have been delivered at the time of writing. 
So guilty was the conscience of these sea assassins that it 
became necessary for the German authorities to issue repeated 
undertakings as to the safety of the crews, who were terrified at the 
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prospect of going to a country against which they had committed 
such nameless enormities. Before they could be induced to come, 
every member of the U-boat crews was insured for ten thousand 
marks (£500), besides receiving a donation of 500 marks (£20), 
and this undertaking from the Armistice Committee: “In 
answer to a direct question, the British Admiral unreservedly 
guaranteed the absolute safety of the crews of all submarines 
immediately on their arrival at an English port. There is no 
danger as regards the crews’ personal liberty and safety.” Note 
that in Germany a British Admiral’s word is as good as any bond, 
In this country no one whose life was guaranteed by any German, 
from the Kaiser downwards, would regard it as worth an hour's 
purchase if at the time the Germans were winning. Another satis 
factory episode is the dispatch of Admiral Browning and his fleet 
to superintend the execution of the naval armistice in German 
ports, though it is regrettable that none of these have been occupied, 
while so far we hear nothing of the destruction of the Kiel Canal 
or the blowing up of Essen--two guarantees essential to peace. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1918, must ever remain among the greatest dates 


in British history, to be remembered in conjunction with Trafalgar, 


In some respects it is greater than Trafalgar because 
the Napoleonic war continued for another ten years 
after October 21, 1805—Nelson’s Day. But though we should 
be prepared for many surprises, we cannot believe that the Great 
War will continue far beyond “ Beatty’s Day ’’—when the mightiest 
fleet that ever sought world-power ignominiously surrendered to 
the Grand Fleet without attempting to fire a shot. Sympathy has 
been expressed with our great Admiral—a born leader of men— 
and his Fleet on being robbed of the sensational victory that was, 
humanly speaking, certain had the enemy ventured to put their 
fortunes to the touch. But that they have so dominated the sea 
as to completely cow the formidable challenging power is surely 
as glorious as anything that noble Nelson did. Britons are not 
boastful, but the world has never known such a demonstration of 
sea-power as Admiral Jellicoe—the creator and organizer of the 
Grand Fleet—and his illustrious successor, Admiral Beatty, 
afforded this bleak November morning, when once more “ Beatty's 
luck” manifested itself in “ Beatty’s weather.’ All honour to 
the great leaders and their devoted and incomparable fleets, to 
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whom the King—more than ever the national spokesman—has so 
eloquently said what is in the hearts of all his subjects. Never 
again shall we hear the idiotic inquiry “ What is the Navy doing ¢ ” 
when it was crushing the life out of the enemies of the human 
race. It was never a question of “ What is the Navy doing?” 
but “ Where would the nation be but for what the Navy is 
doing?” And when we speak of the British Navy nowadays, 
we all, whether sailors, soldiers, or civilians, instinctively include 
the sister service the Mercantile Marine-—in fact all those “‘ who 
go down to the sea in ships and do their business in great waters.” 


Tae Press were wisely invited to send representatives to “‘ Der 
Tag,” though it would be better if all arrangements were 
left exclusively in the hands of the Admiralty 
and that busybodies were excluded. There had 
never been anything remotely resembling this abasement of 
Germany before British sea-power. Many good ships of all nations 
under gallant men have struck their flag under the stress of battle, 
but every considerable fleet, however outnumbered, has always 
preferred suicide to surrender. In our own day Admiral Cevera 
rushed to certain doom against the overwhelming power of the 
United States, and was honoured accordingly. Nor did Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky hesitate for a moment to pit his obsolete and ill- 
equipped ships against an irresistible Japanese fleet. All our 
wars with France produced episodes of a similar character that 
are traditional in the seamen’s calling and a part of his chivalry. 
The world’s record for naval cowardice will remain with the 
oily nation that trampled on the comity of the sea, whose 
sailors found congenial work in attacking hospital ships and 
im massacring women and children. Much as we have learnt 
of the German as the most despicable creature on God’s earth, 
80 ingrained is naval devotion to naval ideals that many men 
in the Grand Fleet considered it impossible that the Kaiser’s 
mighty fleet would haul down its flag without striking some 
blow, and some regarded the acceptance of the Armistice as 
a trick providing an opportunity for treacherously attacking 
a Navy the enemy dare not meet in honourable warfare. But 
Admiral Beatty and his officers were not the men to take chances, 
and from the opening to the closing of this deathless scene there 
was no single moment at which Germany’s nine battleships, 


“Der Tag” 
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her five battle cruisers, her seven light cruisers, and her forty-nine 
destroyers could not have been sunk within a few minutes by 
the tremendous police force that encircled them, consisting as it 
did of the entire strength of the Grand Fleet in full battle array 
and ready for instant action. 


ApMIRAL Beatty issued the following instructions as to the 
attitude tu be adopted by British officers and men towards the 
Germans : 


Sea Lepers 
(1) It is to be impressed on all officers and men that a state of 
war exists during the Armistice. 

(2) Their relations with officers and men of the German Navy with whom they may 
now be brought into contact are to be of a strictly formal character. 

(3) In dealing with the late enemy, while courtesy is obligatory, the methods with 
which they have waged the war must not be forgotten. 

(4) No international compliments are to be paid, and all conversation is forbidden, 
except in regard to the immediate business to be transacted. 

(5) If it is necessary to provide food for German officers and men, they should not 

be entertained, but it should be served to them in a place specially set apart. If itis 
necessary to accept food from the Germans a request is to be made that it is to be 
similarly served. 
As the Times’ correspondent points out, these injunctions against 
any appearance of “ fraternization”’ with the enemy were 
thoroughly in keeping with the feelings of Admiral Beatty's 
command, because, though no one is more magnanimous to a 
beaten foe than the British, there was not a single man of any 
rank who felt the least compassion for the present enemy. They 
remembered “ that German officers saved from German ships in 
the Heligoland Bight in August 1914 spat in the faces of the 
British rescuers.” The Imperial German Navy were regarded as 
sheer pirates. They are the lepers of the sea, as they will leam 
whenever it is thrown open to them. 


On the night of November 20 the Grand Fleet lay at its moorings 
in the Firth of Forth, above the bridge being battleships, destrovers, 

submarines, conspicuous among them the French 
pi nanan armoured cruiser Amiral Aube flying the flag of 

olice ; . on 

Rear-Admiral Grasset, representing France at the 
final act of the greatest of all naval dramas. Below the bridge 
were battleships, battle cruisers and light cruisers, America being 
represented by the Florida, the Wyoming, and the Arkansas, with 
the New York flying the flag of Admiral Rodman, accompanied 
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by Admiral Sims and his Staff. “ Canada was above the bridge 
with the first battle squadron. Australia, New Zealand were 
below, with the second battle cruiser squadron.” Throughout this 
fevered night the Flagship (Queen Elizabeth) kept in touch by 
wireless with the German Fleet, which at two in the morning 
was reported to be seventy miles from the rendezvous. Shortly 
after four o’clock the first battle squadron, led by Vice-Admiral 
Madden’s Flagship the Revenge, made a move, and “silently 
through the darkness ship followed ship down to the open sea— 
an ominous, awe-inspiring procession of black shapes, each indis- 
tinctly silhouetted against the sky and canopied with a smudge 
of smoke. The Queen Elizabeth was near the end of the line, and 
by daybreak the Grand Fleet was at sea, the northern line being 
composed as follows : 


TP 


saoneee 


First Light Cruiser Squadron . 
Sixth Light Cruiser Squadron 
First Cruiser Squadron 

Fifth Battle Squadron 

Sixth Battle Squadron 

Second Battle Squadron 

Queen Elizabeth 

Lion 

First Battle Cruiser Squadron . 
Fourth Light Cruiser Squadron 


The southern line, on a parallel course six miles away, consisted 
of the following : 


Ships 
- oe 


Third Light Cruiser Squadron . : é , : 
Second Light Cruiser Squadron : : ; : i - 4 
Minotaur 

Furious 

Fourth Battle Squadron 

First Battle Squadron ‘ 

Second Battle Cruiser Squadron 

Seventh Light Cruiser Squadron 


The “ repeating ships,” King Orry, Blanche, Boadicea, Furious, 
and Blonde, were between the lines. In this order the Grand 
Fleet approached the rendezvous thus described: “‘ X position 
Lat. 56° 11 min. N., long. 10° 20 min. W.” The first Light 
Cruiser Squadron was to meet the German Fleet at ten minutes 
after nine o'clock, the position of greatest honour being 
accorded to the Cardiff, of the Sixth Light Cruiser Squadron, 
Whose delightful duty was thus officially described: “To direct 
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the movements of the German main force and order them to 
proceed, if possible, at a speed of twelve knots.” 


Art about half-past nine the enemy were seen on the starboard 
bow of the Queen Elizabeth about three or four miles away. On 
‘ coming abreast of the German Fleet the Grand 
aes Fleet turned by squadrons sixteen points outwards, 
“wheeling, that is to say, back on its own track, retaining 
position on both sides of the Germans to escort them to an- 
chorage ’—the order of each squadron, as already given, being 
reversed. The writer tells us: ‘‘ Between the lines came the 
Germans, led by the Cardiff, and looking for all the world like a 
school of leviathans led by a minnow. Over them flew a British 
naval airship.” First came the battle cruisers, headed by the 
Seydlitz, carrying the scars of the Dogger Bank battle of January 
1915, followed by the Moltke, the Hindenburg, the Derfflinger, 
another sufferer at Dogger Bank, and finally the Von der Tan. 
On either side moved our Fearless and Blonde. Next came nine 
German battleships at intervals of three cables. First the five 
ships of the Kaiser class, then the Bayern, and then the three 
Kénigs. A mile and a half astern was our King Orry, and at 
the same interval the Phaton, of the First Light Cruiser Squadron, 
The fifty German destroyers were led by the Castor, flying the 
pennant of Commodore Tweedie, Commodore of Flotillas—sur- 
rounded by nearly one hundred and fifty British destroyers. 


Our operations were equally perfect both in organization and in 
execution, having the advantage of being directed by a man of 
imagination. It is impossible to convey any idea 
ae of the feelings of the onlookers, though throughout 
the Grand Fleet there was profound satisfaction at so complete 
a fulfilment of a wearisome task, not untinged, perhaps, with 
regret that the Germans were frightened out of any treachery 
they may have contemplated, which would have afforded the 
Grand Fleet the chance universally desired. When the German 
and British destroyers emerged from the mist, the other heavy 
ships of the Grand Fleet left the flagship well behind, and 
in ordered array “flotilla on flotilla moved across the sea, 
the Germans completely encased by the British. So vast was 
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the area they covered that both the head and the rear of the 
columns stretched away into the haze and were lost to sight. 
The eye could not count them. All this time the great captive 
Fleet and the greater Fleet which encircled it were moving slowly— 
almost at a funeral pace, and certainly not at the twelve knots stipu- 
lated by Admiral von Muerer—towards the anchorage appointed 
for the Germans off May Island,” which stands in the middle of 
the Firth of Forth, some miles eastwards of the bridge. “ Pre- 
sently the German ships came to rest, and it was seen that on 
every side of them were their British warders. Then the main 
body of the Grand Fleet made its way back to the station from 
which it started in the early hours of the morning. As the Queen 
Elizabeth steamed along the lines to her mooring she was cheered 
again and again by the men who crowded the decks of the ships 
she leads.” It was not only a tribute “to Sir David Beatty 
personally, but to the majestic living force whose destinies he 
controlled.”” At eleven o’clock on November 21, 1918, the 
Commander-in-Chief issued this historic signal to the Fleet: 
“The German flag will be hauled down at sunset to-day (Thursday) 
and will not be hoisted again without permission.” At four 
o'clock all hands on the Queen Elizabeth were piped aft, hoping 
for a speech, but the bugle rang out “ making sunset,” upon 
which all turned to the flag and saluted. To the deafening cheers 
the Commander-in-Chief simply said “ Thank you,” adding, “ I 
always told you they would have to come out,” upon which the 
ship's company went back to their duties, while the Germans in 
the seventy-one surrendered ships lying out in the mist “ had 
wmdergone the mortification of seeing their flag hauled down, 
perhaps never to be hoisted again.” They were to remain at 
Scapa Flow until the peace treaty decided their fate. Admiral 
Beatty’s final signal to the Grand Fleet that day was as follows : 
“Tt is my intention to hold a Service of Thanksgiving 18.00 
(6 p.m.) to-day (Thursday) for the victory which Almighty God 
has vouchsafed to H.M. arms, and every ship is recommended to 
do the same.” This was accompanied by the following message : 

I wish to express to the flag officers, captains, officers, and men of the Grand Fleet 
my congratulations on the victory which has been gained over the sea-power of our 
memy. The greatness of this achievement is in no way lessened by the fact that the 


final episode did not take the form of a Fleet action. Although deprived of this oppor- 
tunity which we had so long and eagerly awaited, and of striking the final blow for the 
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freedom of the world, we may derive satisfaction from the singular tribute which the 
enemy has accorded to the Grand Fleet. Without joining us in action he has give 
testimony to the prestige and efficiency of the Fleet without parallel in history, and it 
is to be remembered that this testimony has been accorded to us by those who wer 
in the best position to judge. I desire to express my thanks and appreciation to al] 
who have assisted me in maintaining the Fleet in instant readiness for action, and who J 
have borne the arduous and exacting labours which have been necessary for the perfecting 

of the efficiency which has accomplished so much. 


WE are now able to realize what a damaging and demoralizing 
blow was dealt at the Kaiser’s navy at the Battle of Jutland, 
upon which in the interval there has been some 
Jutland : : “ va ; 
controversy in this country. Naval circles were 
divided, as it was keenly maintained that we missed the chance 
of a Knock-out and should never have allowed the High Seas 
Fleet to escape, and that it got away with relatively little damage. 
According to the other school, so far from Jutland being “a 
draw,” it was a decisive victory demonstrating the hopeless 
superiority of the Grand Fleet over the enemy, which had suffered 
so severely that never again would he voluntarily come out, thus 
giving us final command of the sea. If we may believe Captain 
Persius, who is perpetrating interesting indiscretions in the 
German Press, the second view is so far correct that when it was 
decided, after the war had been lost on land. to make a naval 
sortie the crews of the High Canal Fleet simply mutinied— 
sufficiently striking testimony as to their memories of Jutland. 
Another thing that undoubtedly unnerved the enemy was ou 
uncanny naval intelligence, which has been one of the wonder 
of the war, though, naturally, we shall never be allowed to know. 
much of the details of Admiral Hall’s great contribution to 
victory, which not a few competent persons regard as second to 
that of no living man. The Admiralty always knew exactly what 
the German Navy was doing, and even what it contemplated 
The fact that this amazing service was secret is no reason, now 
that we have reached port, that the nation should not express 
its gratitude to the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty. 
Unfortunately, our orators would appear to be too much pre 
occupied in blowing their own trumpets to give a thought to 
the real winners of the war, and it is characteristic that the last 
Parliament should have gone to its grave without so much as 
thanking Navy or Army for enabling our Legislature to exist. 
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We should fill this number if we attempted to give our readers 
any account of the horrors undergone by our prisoners of war at 
: the hands of the foul fiends into whose clutches they 
—_— fell, and who, as belonging to a great military 
nation living in the military tradition which is their only religion, 
were specially charged with the duty of according decent treat- 
ment to all whom the fortunes of war placed in their hands. Our 
Government has laboured to prevent the British public from 
realizing what was going on, presumably because the indignation 
aroused would have compelled action to be taken—so repulsive 
to men of inaction. It would likewise have made our people 
loathe the Germans and demand their punishment, while it would 
have made the existence of “the German garrison” in our 
midst impossible, which, as we know, through their long purses 
have a big political and social “ pull.’ Moreover, any develop- 
ment of “‘ unreasoning hatred’ would not have facilitated that 
“compromise peace’ to which many Ministers and ex-Ministers 
looked forward. So anxious were the authorities lest the country 
should know the truth that repatriated prisoners of war were 
met on landing with an injunction from the War Office to keep 
silent about their experiences in Germany. For this there 
could be no conceivable military reason. It could in no way 
encourage or help the enemy to be hated by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. Moreover, it would effectually deter any 
“scrimshanker ’’—were there such—from contemplating surrender 
before he was overwhelmed. Whenever the question was raised 
in the House of Commons or in the Lords, the usual prevarication, 
not to say faslehood, flowed from the Treasury Bench. We are 
confronted by a nation of criminals across the North Sea, but 
there are guilty parties in this country who will surely be brought 
to book as accessories after the fact. For many years the War 
Cabinet have known what was going on. The three War Ministers 
since the death of Lord Kitchener were Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Derby, and Lord Milner. What steps did any of these, who now 
ask for a blank cheque for another five years, take when they 
learnt of the torture of British soldiers 2? What account can they 
give of their stewardship? What amende do they propose to 
make beyond inviting us to join a League of Nations with Ger- 
many? The Front Benches are in truth the seed-plots of any 
VOL. LXXII 27 
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Bolshevikism there may be. The blood of every man and woman 
boils when they read of the things done to Britons by Germans, 
but “responsible statesmen” remained completely unmoved, 
Our orators have not devoted so much as one oration to this 
question throughout the war. Doubtless at the hustings they 
will overflow with “ sympathy ” for those whom they never lifted 
a little finger to help. 


WE are at last allowed to know the price of victory, though 
we are warned that the return of British casualties is still incom- 
plete, and that it may be some time before exact 
figures are forthcoming. Like everything else in 
the Great War the figures are stupendous—namely, 
a grand total of 3,049,991 British casualties on land up to 
November 10. The analysis is as follows: 


Price of 
Victory 


Killed 
(including 
Theatre of Died from Missing (includ- 
Operations Wounds and ing Prisoners) 
Died from other 

causes) 


Other Other Other Of Other 
Ranks Ranks 5! Ranks cers | Ranks 


France one 526,843 1,750,203 315,849 |126,757 |2,592,805 
Italy . ‘ 941 4,612 727 
Dardanelles 7 31,737 75,508 
Salonika . 7,330 16,058 
Mesopotamia 29,769 f 48,686 
Egypt. , 14,794 35,762 
East Africa . 8,724 7,276 
Other theatres 35 690 1,373 


Totals , 620,828 1,939,478 347,051 |142,634 |2 


GRAND TOTAL . - 3,049,991 


The numbers “ Missing” include 6741 officers and 164,767 
other ranks known to be prisoners of war, as also more than 
80,000 officers and other ranks regarded as officially dead. Besides 
the above figures there have been 19,000 deaths from various 
causes among troops not belonging to any of the Expeditionary 
forces. It would be exceedingly painful to speculate upon the 
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number of lives that would have been saved, and the amount of 
suffering and anguish spared to our race, had British Statesmen 
fulfilled their first duty of foreseeing and preparing for a war that 
was inevitable on their own showing since 1912, and had they 
waged it from the outset with capacity and whole-hearted vigour 
with a single eye to victory. At the bar of history there will be 
few acquittals when Ministers who held office from 1901 to 1918 
come up for judgment, though their ineptitude can but increase 
the glory of the Fighting Men who under such auspices could not 
be denied. 


THERE could be no more flagrant delusion than to imagine that 
the United States is a solid unit in support of the League of 

: Nations, of which President Wilson is the earnest 
—_— and emphatic champion, and which it must be said 
some of his supporters are thrusting upon the Allies with more 
zal than consideration. We are not for the moment concerned 
with the merits or demerits of a vision which has attracted 
idealizers at various epochs, while it has also occasionally been the 
stalking-horse of conquerors who were anything but humani- 
tarians and regarded such a League as a convenient means of 
directing the universe. We have heard the President described as 
“an Edward Grey with a backbone.” We should no more 
impute motives to the one than to the other. Their intentions are 
unimpeachable, and both talk the same lofty language when 
enlarging on their dream. There is, however, so far little evidence 
of public enthusiasm for the League of Nations on this side of 
the Atlantic, where it has not even been seriously considered by 
the plain man, owing to other preoccupations. It has, however, 
received a meed of conventional endorsement from responsible 
statesmen, and considerable approval from newspapers that make 
a practice of applauding whatever issues from Washington. The 
Germans are eagerly grasping at this escape from their present 
impasse, all the more as they smell a chance of making mischief 
between the United States and the United Kingdom. Against 
this calamity we must resolutely set our faces, while recognizing 
that there is keen opposition to the Wilsonian policy in the United 
States, which has naturally become accentuated since the Con- 
gtessional Elections deprived the President of the future control 
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of Congress. The Democratic Party which he leads lost the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, though the change dogs 
not take place until March. Those British correspondents across 
the water render no service to either nation by treating President 
Wilson as a glorified Kaiser whose word is law to a hundred 
million Americans. The converse would be nearer the mark, 
American public opinion is law to the President, who necessarily 
takes infinite pains to ascertain its trend, and in the stress of 
recent electioneering became somewhat more unbending in his 
views even on “ the fourteen points.’ 


Every Briton, wherever he or she may be, whether in these 
Islands or Overseas, is anxious to open a new chapter in Anglo- 
American relations, in which mutual cordiality, 
Sa mutual respect, and mutual sense of common in- 
ay terests may replace f ing and snazrli 
y replace former snapping and snarling, 
Many Americans now visiting England for the first time, with 
that frankness which is not their least attractive characteristic, 
acknowledge that in the past they have done less than justice to 
Great Britain, though they maintain that the manners of many 
British tourists in the United States have contributed to nourish 
the hostility kept alive in school literature. We in our turn have 
been immensely impressed by the magnificent American manhood 
that has inundated the Old World during these critical months, as 
well as by the unaffected modesty that is a far more common 
American trait than had been supposed by Englishmen, who 
frequently came in contact with that section of the population in 
which it is less conspicuous. There are all the elements, as there 
is the opportunity, for a firm and lasting friendship between the 
two peoples if only their Governments can be prevented from 
spoiling everything by excessive dictation on one side and excessive 
obsequiousness on the other. We feel sure that the President 
harbours no intention whatsoever of trying to make our country 
at the greatest moment of its history into a doormat for the 
Democratic Party, but there is a danger lest the fatal habit 
promiscuous gushing which has become ingrained in every occt- 
pant of Downing Street should encourage false ideas abroad and 
tempt the inferior elements of the Democratic Party to adopt al 
attitude that would appeal to the large Anglophobe vote 
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in German and Irish America, as well as to certain profes- 
sional “ tail-twisters,’” who are too old and too conservative to 
alter their habits. 


UnoFFIcIAL Britain and unofficial America must at least try and 
understand each other’s position. In this they derive little help 
from correspondents in Washington or New York, 
who are more Wilsonian than Dr. Wilson, and who 
made the huge mistake of treating the Republican Party as an 
utterly negligible factor until the recent surprise at the polls 
When President Wilson, who will be a most welcome as he 
will be an honoured visitor, comes in person to Europe 
to launch the “League of Nations,” he will clearly leave 
adivided country behind him—a fact to which serious persons on 
this side cannot afford to shut their eyes. As an American 
National ideal the League of Nations would be one thing, as an 
American Party ideal it would be something vastly different. We 
would not go so far as to say that it has yet reached this stage. 
Conceivably it may do so in the near future. The Washington 
correspondent of the Morning Post, who is an enthusiastic admirer 
of President Wilson, admits that “‘ there is missionary work to 
be done at home perhaps even more important than abroad.” 
A recent debate on this League of Nations in the Senate was not 
insignificant, as, supported by some Democrats, it was severely 
criticized by Republicans as compromising the Monroe Doctrine, 
forcing the United States to abandon its Protective system, and 
Violating the Constitution by placing the control of war in the 
hands of other nations ; whereas, according to the Fathers, “ the 
war-making power is the sole prerogative of Congress.” As the 
correspondent points out, the debate was purely academic, as 
there was no concrete question before the Senate, but it was an 
“intelligent anticipation”? of what might occur whenever the 
treaty-making branch of the Legislature has to sit in judgment 
wn the Executive’s attempt to shift it elsewhere—whether 
Versailles or The Hague. 


The Unofficials 


We should not have referred to so delicate a topic as the Monroe 
Doctrine had it not been raised in Washington. It is a subject 
o which Americans are rightly sensitive—as we are on the 
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“ Freedom of the Seas.” All Germans and some Americans are 

anxious for a League of Nations as an instrument 
_— for depriving Great Britain of sea-power without 

the formality of destroying the British Navy, 
After recent events the militarist nations of Europe, whether 
under Kaisers or their under-studies, are keener than ever on a 
dogma which simply means that the Continent shall lie at the 
mercy of the largest army, while the submarines control the 
ocean. But scarcely less attractive to the enemies of this country 
—-who are also the enemies of the United States, though in the 
past the majority of Americans refused to recognize the fact— 
is the opportunity that would be afforded by a League of Nations 
to challenge the Monroe Doctrine, which is hated in Berlin only 
a shade less than the Grand Fleet. Germany hopes—and the 
hope is not illusory owing to her supremacy on the back stairs— 
to collect sufficient support in any international council, through 
the pressure she can always apply to small nations in her near 
neighbourhood, to overcome North American opposition to Euro- 
pean interference in South America. The Monroe Doctrine is 


resented as a serious obstacle to that ‘‘ peaceful penetration” 
upon which the German Empire may now be expected to concen- 
trate more than ever since the God of Battles has declared 
against her. It is always easy to excite commercial jealousy 
against the United States on the Continent, and plausible argu- 


ee 


ments could be adduced in favour of establishing “ equality of 
opportunity ” throughout South America, though “ equality of 
opportunity ” in the mouth of a German merely means an opening 
for German ascendancy. On such an issue the United States 
could hardly count on the support of any other Powers except 
Great Britain and France, and if, as suggested, the League of 
Nations is to be founded on the democratic principle of “ one 
nation one vote,” the Monroe Doctrine would be even more sure 
to go by the board than British Sea-power, as for some years to 
come there will be considerable feeling in civilized nations 
that our Navy stood between them and catastrophe during the 
years 1914-18. Under the circumstances we would suggest 
that unofficial America and unofficial Britain look very care- 
fully before they leap into any League of Nations, which, 8 
is suggested in an article elsewhere, would become a League of 
“ Dupes” from the moment it embraced Germany. 
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AurHouGH it was common knowledge that our impulsive Prime 
Minister had set his heart on a General Election at the first 
- favourable moment--it was even whispered he 
Dissolution was more preoccupied with the Hustings than 
with the War—some of us continued to hope against hope that, 
somehow or other, this gratuitous calamity might be avoided. 
It was thought that even so meek a body as the War Cabinet 
might at the last moment decline to acquiesce in the perversion 
of perhaps the greatest chapter in human history to so base a 
use as vote-catching. This hope was, unhappily, disappointed. 
As every dog returns to his vomit, our politicians have relapsed 
into Party controversies. The “ great, wise, and eminent” of the 
Front Benches had always regarded the war as an unmitigated 
nuisance, because interrupting serious business—namely, the 
perennial struggle between the Tweedledums who were “in” 
and the Tweedledees who were “ out.” To be fair, however, 
to those from whom we differ most keenly, the General 
Election is not the fault of the Liberals who follow Mr. 
Asquith, nor of the Labour men who follow Mr. Henderson. 
Both leaders and the rank and file of Liberalism and Labour 
have vigorously, if unavailingly, protested. Mr. Lloyd George 
is primarily responsible for a crime which is no less a blunder 
from every point of view. In the second place, Mr. Bonar 
Law is guilty, because at any moment he could have stopped it— 
he can no longer say “ Bo” to any goose. Thirdly, the body- 
guard of newspaper-proprietors, who consider that the whole duty 
of man consists in saying “ Ditto” to Downing Street, have had 
a hand in precipitating our latest “ crisis.” Within forty-eight 
hours of the German surrender Parliamentarians were back at 
1914. The Prime Minister divided his time between bamboozling 
“Coalition Liberals” and “ Coalition Unionists.” In this task 
he found a useful accomplice in Mr. Law, who collected his 
following at the Connaught Rooms, where he read a letter—kept 
secret for the moment for obvious reasons—from the Prime 
Minister, in which the latter appeared to have suddenly become 
a Unionist—he was a friend of Ulster, an advocate of Imperial 
Preference, and fully realized the equities of the Welsh Church. 
Simultaneously Mr. Lloyd George assembled an audience of 
“Coalition Liberals,” to whom he declared that he remained as 
good a Liberal as any of them, was more convinced than ever of 
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the necessity of Home Rule, of the soundness of Free Trade, 
and the justice of Welsh Disestablishment. 


‘THIs acrobatic performance was followed up by an Address to 
Labour suggesting that Mr. Lloyd George was as good a Labourite 
as he was a Radical or a Unionist. It is simply 
a question of votes, votes all the way. The single 
reason for forcing a Dissolution upon a community which has 
infinitely more importaat things to think about is that our political 
megalomaniacs believe that they can sweep the country on a 
khaki wave just now, though doubtful of being able to at any other 
time. They are said to be governed by the unfortunate precedent 
of 1900, when another Khaki Election achieved a temporary success 
for its promoters, to be followed at no distant date by the worst 
debacle that ever overtook any British political Party. However, 
Mr. Lloyd George in his present mood is beyond the reach of 
reason, and he will have to lie in the bed that he is making for 
himself. His tame lieutenant, Mr. Law, had been kept completely 
in the dark until the last moment, although Deputy Leader of 
the House of Commons, for, having announced one afternoon 
that he had no information to give to Parliament concerning its 
approaching demise, a few hours later he stated that the General 
Election would be held on December 14. From that moment 
the Press has devoted inordinate space to a subject which it must 
be said so far excites little general interest. We do not propose 
to follow our contemporaries’ example, as the Dissolution of one 
of many Allied Parliaments is a relatively trivial event in these 
spacious days when one cataclysm succeeds another. It is already 


Acrobatics 


recognized that no possible good can accrue either to the nation 
or the Empire from a Khaki Election without khaki. Whether 
the Coalition triumphs, as is confidently predicted by its Press, 
or not, no one will regret the present Parliament, which dies 
“ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ” after an inglorious existence 
of eight years. during which it has fallen lower and lower in public 
esteem. Its death is in every way worthy of its birth. It might, 
nevertheless, have usefully lingered for a few more months 80 
as to give the country a chance of getting some new wine 
into the old bottles, but under present conditions, with at least 
half the flower of our manhood disfranchised and the Army 
generally debarred from exercising its legitimate influence, there 
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is little prospect of the next House being any substantial improve- 
ment on the last. 


For the 707 seats to which the Reform Act has raised the House 
of Commons there are many candidates, though few fresh 

names of distinction. All the Old Gangs are 
Gangs mustering in great force, supported by all the old 

Caucuses, which have generally succeeded in con- 
trolling the constituencies. An unknown factor is, however, 
provided by the six to eight million women voters—the number 
would appear to be uncertain—and by the appearance of a certain 
number of women candidates, who threatened at one time to be 
exclusively cranks, until the Women’s Party realized the necessity 
of putting forward patriotic representatives such as Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst, who will certainly make her mark at Westminster 
should the electors of Birmingham have the sense to return her. 
All Coalition candidates are content to take their marching orders 
from Mr. Lloyd George, who has issued a ukase that no one is 
to be supported by the faithful unless he is prepared to give a 
blank cheque to our only Prime Minister—in other words, to buy 
a pig in a poke, as it is impossible to gather from his series of 
mutually exclusive views what Mr. Lloyd George may be. He 
depends on the audience he addresses. It is equally unsatisfac- 
tory that on the most important question of all—namely, peace 
terms—* Mum” is the word throughout Ministerial circles, Mr. 
Bonar Law flatly refusing to tell us whether Germany is to be 
called upon to pay the huge bill incurred by the British Empire 
in repelling her aggression. We cannot, however, believe that 
the Dictator of Downing Street will succeed in preventing the 
subject from being ventilated before the polls; nor should there 
be any doubt as to the issue of a contest between any candidate 
of whatever Party who proposes to make us pay, and one who is 
in favour of making Germany pay what she owes to Great 
Britain, not only according to her own code whenever she wins, 
but according to every canon of fair play, especially where the 
loser was so deliberate in her aggression as we now know Germany 
to have been. The only programme so far put forward 
that is calculated to appeal to patriots without axes to 
grind is that of the National Party, which at one time 
Caucus politicians and Caucus newspapers tried to laugh 
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out of court, but under the able leadership of General Pag 

Croft it has steadily gained ground all over the country, ang 
will be a deciding factor in not a few constituencies. Shoulf 

it succeed in returning a compact body of independent Membemy 
they might play no inconsiderable part in shaping future eventa) 
The policy of the National Party is thus summarized by Gene ; 
Page Croft (November 18) : 


Peace Terms.—(1): That Germany shall pay the net cost of the war to the Ai 
(2): That Germany shall restore all shipping illegally sunk. 

Secret Funds.—That all political funds shall be audited and published, with etal 
as to the subscribers of substantial amounts. 

Sale of Honours.—That the sale of honours shall cease, and that all recommendations 
shall be submitted to a Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, with the reasons of 
the recommendation, before being referred to His Majesty. 

Efficiency and Purity in Public Life——That measures should be taken to secure that 
when the conduct of Ministers, ex-Ministers, or officials is open to suspicion a quorum 
of either House of Parliament should be competent to demand and secure an ing 
by a Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Enemy Aliens.—That all interned enemy aliens should be immediately repatriat 
that no enemy subjects should be admitted to this country for a reasonable period 
years; that only British subjects or the sons of British fathers shall be eligible 
Parliament, the Privy Council, or any public office of Government employment ; ths 
the naturalization laws be so strengthened as to prevent immigration of undesirable alie 


THERE is intense disgust among decent people that at this deep 
interesting and most moving epoch in the world’s history, w 
a sees France back in Alsace-Lorraine, King Albert 
in Brussels, the Allied Armies moving towards tht 
Rhine, while every day some abiding event is announced, 
profligate Government could find nothing better to do than to 
open the floodgates of domestic controversy. They have already 
promoted class warfare at the most dangerous moment, when it 
was all-important to preserve national unity so as to enable the 
work of Reconstruction to open with some prospect of success. 
Moreover, this is not the time for statesmen to fritter away 
their energies on stumping the country, which is the worst possiblé 
preparation for the huge problems to be settled during the next 
few months. Their chief defect is ignorance, but they never givé 
themselves a chance of learning the things they ought 
know. They regard the forcing of a “tame” candidate on a Te) 
luctant constituency as more important than the arrival of out 
Fleet off Constantinople. Whatever the result, the General 
Election is an unmixed disaster, besides being an outrage upon 
the absent manhood of the nation. 


OUR VICTORIES IN THE WEST 


In a recent article in the National Review I described the events 
which led to the defeat of Germany’s last great attempt to finish 
the war in the West by imposing upon us a German peace. | Since 
the Kaiser-Battle came to an inglorious end, events have moved 
fast, and it is now possible to review on broad lines the wonderful 
campaign which turned the tide of war so marvellously in our 
favour. The principles of Foch’s strategy are becoming clear, 
and the great part played by our own Army stands out in bold 
relief. In my previous article I pointed out that the Allies, in 
almost all their offensives before Foch’s counter-attack of July 18 
on the front between Soissons and Chateau-Thierry, had relied 
on a prolonged and intense bombardment followed by a great 
assault. Months of preparation were needed to collect the vast 
stores of ammunition and material of all kinds required to sustain 
this form of attack, with the result that surprise was all but im- 
possible. I explained that the real problem was not to break 
through the enemy’s defensive lines, but to defeat his reserves 
after these lines had been broken through, and that the enemy, 
warned in time, almost invariably had his reserves ready. The 
whole experience of this bombardment and assault form of battle 
was that the difficulties of the infantry increased progressively 
as they got forward, and that they met the enemy’s reserves 
under conditions which became less and less favourable to them- 
selves. The labour and material required for such a battle made 
it extremely difficult to switch off from one battlefield to another, 
80 that the tendency was to prolong the struggle on the original 
front of attack, which, owing to the exhaustion of the attackers’ 
resources, generally decreased as the battle developed. In fact, 
before July of this year the usual experience was that the first 
blow of a campaign was the heaviest, and gradually petered out as 
the enemy’s reserves came up and his resistance hardened, while 
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considerable intervals of time were necessary for the preparation 
of succeeding blows. 

We have all seen how Foch’s attacks have followed each 
other in rapid succession, how they have steadily increased in 
power, and how his battle-front has ever widened. By what 
magic has he achieved what no other commander in the West 
has been able to accomplish ? 

I have already pointed out what we owe to the discovery of 
how to obtain surprise in trench-warfare, to the elimination of 
the prolonged bombardment, and to the substitution of a short 
bombardment followed by a Tank attack. Vitally important as 
this discovery was, it, in effect, brought about a change in tactics 
and in method, applicable to certain conditions, and to under- 
stand what has happened it is necessary to look beyond the 
method to the principles on which the method has been applied. 

Before the war the Field Service Regulations of almost every 
European army enunciated in one form or another the principle 
that the normal procedure in a battle which aimed at decisive 
victory should be first to draw the enemy’s reserves into the fight 
and exhaust them while conserving one’s own reserves, and then 
with these to give the enemy the coup de grace. The difficulty n 
this war has been to apply this principle to an enemy established 
in continuous and successive lines of trenches, in fact until quite 
recently the experience had been that the assailants’ reserves 
were exhausted before any decisive success had been won. 

I take the secret of Foch’s generalship to have been that he 
did apply this principle, that he did exhaust the enemy’s reserves 
while conserving his own, before attempting to make his decisive 
effort. In fact, like a skilful boxer faced by a powerful and 
clever opponent, he did not attempt a knock-out in the first round, 
but waited until his man was groggy. It is interesting to note 
how the enemy has been bled white during this years’ campaign. 
When he started his great Spring Offensive on March 21 he had 
eighty fresh divisions in reserve—-that is to say, divisions which had 
been out of the front line for at least a month, had been brought 
up to full strength, and had gone through a special course of 
training for battle. Kighty divisions is nearly 50 per cent. more 
than the total number of divisions we have in France. In the 
middle of July, when the Germans began their last offensive, the 
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number of fresh divisions which they had in reserve was about 
fifty. By the middle of August this number had been brought 
down to twenty, and the Germans were in such straits for men 
that they were compelled to break up some of their existing 
divisions to keep the ranks of the remainder full, and to call upon 
Austria to send them help. By the middle of September thev had 
been compelled to break up as many as nineteen of their divisions 
out of a total of 204. By the end of October the number of divi- 
sions which had disappeared amounted to twenty-five, and there 
was not a single fresh division left in reserve. We shall see how 
Foch’s plan develops as the enemy’s power diminishes. He did 
not, I imagine, settle in detail his plan of campaign prior to his 
great attack of July 18. One of his own favourite maxims is that 
there is nothing absolute in war, and his methods, like those of 
all great commanders in the field, have varied with the changes 
and developments in the military situation from day to day, but 
it is possible to see running through his plan the underlying 
principle of gradually wearing down the enemy’s power of resis- 
tance, while at the same time increasing the power and intensity 
of his attacks. 

A remarkable feature of Foch’s generalship is the courage and 
determination with which he waited for his opportunity. The 
enemy had the initiative, and Foch could therefore only win it 
from him and take the offensive by means of counter-attack. 
Of all the problems which confront a general in war, perhaps the 
most difficult is to choose the right time and place for counter- 
attack. If he strikes too soon, he will exhaust his forces prema- 
turely ; while if he waits too long, the enemy may gain such a 
measure of success as to make it impossible to retrieve the situa- 
tion. 

From the end of May till the middle of July the Germans were 
established within forty miles of the Channel ports, and within 
the same distance of Paris. The anxieties of the French and 
British Governments in such circumstances were naturally great, 
and cannot but have reacted on their Generalissimo, who had not 
then established his reputation. That Foch continued to keep the 
confidence of the statesmen in these trying times of waiting is 
creditable to both parties. In the event, as we know, Foch 
allowed the enemy to strike first, and in part to exhaust himself. 
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His methods in the Second Battle of the Marne were on a small 
scale exactly those which he applied later on a great scale. He 
never allowed his attacks on any one front to be pressed when the 
enemy's resistance began to harden. As soon as that happened 
he struck elsewhere, and so avoided the slow hammer-and-tongs 
struggle which in the great battles on the Western Front had led 
sooner or later to the exhaustion of the assailants. Mangin’s 
attack of July 18 was carried just far enough to interrupt the 
enemys railway communications through Soissons, upon which 
the supply of the German armies in the great Marne salient 
depended. ‘That achieved, he halted, re-formed, and rested his 
troops while Degoutte’s army, of which the Americans formed a 
notable part, struck in from Chateau-Thierry, turned the line of 
the Marne, and forced the enemy to fall back upon the Ourcq. As 
soon as the Germans were established behind that river, Mangin, 
reinforced by British troops, attacked to the north, turning the 
German positions just as Degoutte had turned them on the Marne, 
and the enemy was forced back behind the Aisne and the Vesle. 
While these decisive manceuvres were taking place on the eastern 
flank of the salient, Berthelot was keeping the Germans on the 
western flank so fully occupied that they were unable to economize 
troops in that quarter. 

By the enemy’s withdrawal across the Vesle, the Marne salient 
was straightened out, and he was relieved of the embarrassment 
which Mangin’s hold upon the Soissons railways had caused him. 
To have continued the attacks would have led almost certainly 
to the hammer-and-tongs struggle which Foch wished to avoid. 
On August 7 the Allies were everywhere in touch with the enemy 
in their new positions, and next day Haig sprung his surprise 
upon the enemy on the Amiens—Montdidier Front. 

In this battle the same principles of attack were followed as 
on the Marne. Haig’s attack was carried just far enough to 
paralyse the enemy’s communications in the great Montdidier 
salient, which the Germans had created by their attack of March 
21, then Humbert struck in on the Oise Front, drove the enemy 
from Noyon, and forced him back roughly into the lines which 
he had held south of the river prior to the First Battle of the 
Somme. 7 

The result of these battles was to create a crisis in the German 
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man-power and to cause Ludendorff to form his plan for a de- 
liberate withdrawal to the Hindenburg Line, on lines very similar 
to those of his withdrawal in 1917, which upset General Nivelle’s 
great offensive. 

In my previous article I have explained how Haig divined that 
plan, and first by capturing Bapaume and Croisilles with Byng’s 
Army in the third week of August, and then by breaking through 
the Drocourt Switch with Horne’s Army, forced the enemy to 
abandon in turn the heights of the old Somme battlefield and the 
southern portion of the Canal du Nord, and to fall back with the 
heaviest losses into his Hindenburg position. 

The effect of Haig’s action can be appreciated by comparing 
the German retreats in 1917 and 1918 over almost exactly the same 
ground, to the Hindenburg Line. In 1917 it took us three months 
to get the enemy back, and in that period, which included the 
Battle of Arras, we captured some 21,000 prisoners and 200 guns. 
In 1918 the British Army began its offensive on August 8, and 
by September 8 had forced the Germans back everywhere to the 
outposts of the Hindenburg system, taking 70,000 prisoners and 
700 guns. 

During the next fortnight Haig in a succession of minor attacks 
forced the enemy on the Cambrai—Saint-Quentin Front back into 
his main defences, while Debeney’s Army on our right performed 
the same function between Saint-Quentin and the Oise. Between 
the Oise and the Aisne Humbert was busy nibbling at the enemy’s 
lines, while farther to the south Mangin kept continually gaining 
ground towards the Chemin des Dames. In Flanders, the enemy, 
having to economize troops somewhere, was falling back slowly 
out of the salient which he had created in April, and in turn aban- 
doned Kemmel, Ploegsteert, and the famous triangle of La Bassée. 

While these events were taking place on his northern and 
central fronts, Foch was preparing another blow on the eastern 
portion of his long line. On September 12 Pershing with the 
First American Army, the organization of which had been com- 
pleted about a month before, attacked with the help of some 
French troops both flanks of the Saint-Mihiel salient, and in two 
days had flattened it out, and taken 16,000 prisoners and 200 
guns. This attack was an important part of Foch’s plan for the 
exhaustion of the enemy’s reserves. The Saint-Mihiel salient was a 
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relic of the Great German attempt in 1914 to destroy the Freneh 
Army and overrun France. A wedge was then driven into the 
Alsace-Lorraine Front which made it extremely difficult for either 
side to form an offensive front between Verdun and the Vosges, 
A French attack between the southern end of the base of the 
salient near Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle and the Vosges 
would have tended to produce a dangerous salient into Lorraine, 
with its flank exposed to the fortress of Metz, while there was no 
room to mount a great attack between the north flank of the 
salient and the point north-east of Verdun where the front turned 
westwards. Similarly, the Germans having failed to widen the 
salient in 1914 found themselves left with no suitable front of 
attack from which to assault the barrier of the heights of the 
Meuse. So it had come about that ever since the failure of Joffre’s 
efforts to reduce the salient in 1915 this front had been regarded 
hy both sides as a defensive front and was held very lightly. 
Whereas to the north of Rheims a front of about four miles was 
usually considered as much as a division could hold safely, on the 
Lorraine Front divisions were holding ten miles or more. When 
Pershing straightened out the salient it at once became possible 
for the Allies to attack on a wide front into Lorraine, and the 
Germans found Metz and the iron-fields of Briey to the north of 
Metz, on which their munition-factories were very dependent, now 
threatened. The effect of this was that some of Ludendorffs 
reduced reserves had to be hurried to Lorraine. The Americans 
skilfully kept up the impression that they were preparing for 4 
great offensive towards Briey, and such was the anxiety of the 
Germans that the Kaiser made a special tour of the Alsace- 
Lorraine Front and exhorted his troops to defend the provinces 
won in 1870. 

Foch was now ready for his big effort. Since July 18 Luden- 
dorff’s fighting strength had been reduced by about half a million 
men, while by the completion of the training of the American 
troops Foch’s strength was increased to about the same extent. 
The Germans had in their need drawn upon Austria to the extent 
of six divisions. They were, in fact, in the position that they 
were unable any longer to defend the whole of their line in the 
West against attack. Foch therefore prepared to strike them 
on the widest possible front. From this time onwards the Germans 
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lost the advantage of their central position which had stood them 
in such stead throughout the war, for they had no troops to spare 
either for an attack upon a weaker enemy or to help an ally. 
From the moment when Germany had called upon her friends 
to help her on the Western Front and was forced to draw in troops 
from all quarters to reinforce her armies in France and Flanders, 
the time had come to begin to press in, in all theatres of war: on 
September 15 Franchet d’Esperey attacked on the Bulgarian 
front; on the 19th Allenby struck his great blow in Palestine. 

On the Western Front Foch was ready on September 26. On 
that day the First American Army attacked, not where the 
Germans had expected, in the direction of Metz and Briey, but 
astride the Meuse to the north of Verdun. The First American 
Army had been quietly relieved on the Lorraine Front by the 
Second Army, and moved secretly across through Verdun. Its 
attack was extended into Champagne by Gouraud’s Army, so 
that the front of the offensive was not less than forty miles, 
and it threatened the Longuyon—Hirson section of the Metz— 
Valenciennes railway, which was the enemy’s main lateral means 
of communication. The next day, the 27th, Haig broke into the 
Hindenburg system on the front from the Sensée to Cambrai, 
and on the 28th our Fourth Army, reinforced by an American 
Corps, extended the front of battle to the neighbourhood of Saint- 
Quentin while Debeney pressed forward between Saint-Quentin 
and the Oise, Humbert kept the enemy busy between the Oise and 
the Aisne while Mangin on the Aisne Front nibbled his way into 
the Chemin des Dames. 

Haig’s attack on the Cambrai—Saint-Quentin Front threatened 
the Valenciennes—Hirson section of the main lateral German rail- 
way, and therefore Ludendorff had to stop it at any cost. To do 
this he had to get reserves from somewhere. He had already been 
compelled to send troops to Lorraine, he had to meet the threat of 
Gouraud and the Americans on either side of the Argonne, and he 
could only get reinforcements for the Cambrai Front by thinning 
his line in Flanders. No sooner had he withdrawn troops from 
there than King Albert attacked from Dixmude to Ploegsteert at 
the head of a group of Allied Armies, and in forty-eight hours had 
secured the Forest of Houthulst, and the Passchendaele and 
Messines Ridges, gaining in that time more ground than we had 
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won in three months of bloody fighting in the autumn of 1917, 
From Dixmude to Verdun the enemy was being everywhere 
pressed on a front of 250 miles, and for the first time in this war a 
battle in the West extended over distances which recalled the 
greatest battles on the Russian front. Foch had achieved this 
result by skill, patience, and method. 

The two keys to Foch’s plan were, as I have indicated, the 
British attack on the Cambrai—Saint-Quentin Front and the attack 
of Gouraud and Pershing between Rheims and the Meuse. The 
latter, fighting through very difficult country, soon came up 
against the Kriemhilde system, and for the next month were 
engaged in a fierce struggle in which little progress was made; 
but the enemy had to fight on, and if the first results were less 
showy than those obtained farther north, the exhaustion of the 
enemy’s forces by the fierce fighting on this part of the battle- 
front contributed very greatly to the final result. 

On the Cambrai Front our men were taking line after line of 
the Hindenburg system. This system is some seven or eight 
miles deep. The area which it covers is seamed with trench- 
lines, supported at intervals by strong points of the nature of 
detached forts, the whole being strengthened by every artifice 
known to modern field engineering. It is therefore wrong to 
conceive of it as a line. It was a fortified zone which the enemy 
believed to be impregnable. The ground over which our men 
had to advance to the attack of these formidable works has been 
the scene of repeated struggles during the past two years of the 
war. It was utterly devastated, pitted with shell-holes, seamed 
with wrecks of trenches, and covered with barbed wire concealed 
in the rank vegetation which had sprung up in the abandoned 
fields, while there was no shelter of any kind above the surface of 
the ground. Issuing from this wilderness our men fought their 
way forward through the succession of trench-lines of the Hinden- 
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burg system in a struggle more glorious and heroic than any in the” 


great annals of the British Army. 

There was at the time in England a very general but quite an 
erroneous impression that the Germans had collapsed under the 
magic influence of Foch’s wand, and that the enemy was in almost 
continuous retreat. This was very far from being the case on the 
two vital sections of the enemy’s front, Cambrai and the valley 
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of the Meuse north of Verdun. There he fought hard, and was 
beaten at Cambrai by the superior skill of our leaders and the 
greater valour of our men. 

By October 7 our troops had worked their way through the 
maze of the enemy’s fortifications to within touch of the last line 
of the Hindenburg system. Next morning they performed one 
of the greatest military feats of the whole war. Our Third and 
Fourth Armies, the latter having its American Corps with it, were 
assembled on a twenty-one mile front at 3 a.m. of a wild autumn 
night, and after an intense bombardment which took the enemy 
by surprise, burst through the Beaurevoir Line into the open. It 
requires little imagination to picture what the assembly of a great 
mass of troops in the dark over such ground as I have described 
entailed. The conception of the operations was brilliant, and its 
execution superb; twenty-three German divisions were routed, 
and our victorious troops pressed forward across the battlefield of 
Le Cateau, where the New Army took a noble revenge for the 
enforced retreat of the Old. 

The effects of this victory were immediate: Cambrai fell on 
October 9; the enemy was forced to carry out a wide withdrawal 
in Belgium, and to draw in his menaced centre; on the 11th the 
French occupied the whole of the Chemin des Dames ; on the 13th 
they entered Laon and La Fére, and the enemy abandoned the 
great Saint-Gobain massif, which had long been the pivot of his 
centre; on the 14th King Albert, advancing in Belgium, found 
himself opposed chiefly by rear-guards; the 17th saw the fall of 
Ostend, Lille, and Douai; while two days later Zeebrugge and 
Bruges were entered by the Belgian Army, and the coast was 
cleared. These were the fruits of Haig’s triumph, than which 
there has been none greater in our military annals. 

We have done our men in France scant justice in receiving the 
news of this achievement so coldly. There is no doubt whatever 
but that the British Army, and particularly the purely British 
portion of our Army, is smarting under a sense of neglect. It 
means much to the men at the Front that we should show that we 
understand, and it is high time that we began to do so. The 
average citizen finds it a difficult matter to piece together the 
news as he gets it from day to day into a connected story, and still 
more difficult to arrive at the causes of events, while in times of 
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great excitement such as we have just passed through the voice 
of the commentator who tries to help in this matter is drowned by 
the shrieks of the headlines, with the result that there is often 
much more rejoicing over the inevitable sequence to victory than 
over the victory itself. The men of our First, Third, and Fourth 
Armies, who won their way through the Hindenburg system, did 
not receive anything like the same public recognition as those of 
the Fifth Army, who walked into Lille without firing a shot. 
Following the victory of Cambrai the British Armies proceeded 
for yet another month to advance from achievement to achieve- 
ment. On October 23 the Third and Fourth Armies drove the 
enemy back everywhere from the line of the Selle, and forced 
him into the southern edge of the great Mormal Forest. He was 
by this time established on our front behind a water-line except 
on the comparatively narrow stretch between the Scheldt at 
Valenciennes and the Sambre Canal to the south of the Mormal 
Forest. Both the Scheldt and the Sambre Canal are formidable 
obstacles, being navigable by sea-going barges, and formed a most 
effective defence against our Tanks. Even so the Germans were 
unable to hold the gap between the waterways against our in- 
domitable troops. After the First Army had captured Valen- 
ciennes on November 2, the First, Third, and Fourth Armies on 
November 5 overwhelmed twenty-five German divisions in a 
great and final effort, capturing 15,000 prisoners and over 200 
guns. The local effect of this victory was the fall of Maubeuge, 
and our entry by a dramatic decree of fate into Mons on the eve 
of the signature of the Armistice. This act by the enemy’s 
plenipotentiaries leaves us to imagine what the wider results 
would have been, but there can be no question that our last 
victory, combined with the advance of Gouraud and of the First 
American Army, which at last reaped the reward of their per- 
sistent efforts, to Sedan and Meziéres, was to place the German 
armies in a really critical position. The roads and railways behind 
the German Front had become so congested that it is doubtful if 
the retreat could have been carried much farther with any sem- 
blance of order. I do not mean by this that the German armies 
were in any immediate danger of being cut off and forced to 
surrender, but that the chances of their again being able to form 
an effective battle-front were getting small. The German home 
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front, however, collapsed before their military front, and these 
matters will never now be put to the proof. 

In three months of continuous fighting our men have won 
seven victories, each of greater importance than any won by 
British Armies in the long struggle against Napoleon. In this 
period they have captured about 190,000 prisoners, 2600 guns, 
20,000 machine-guns, and vast stores of equipment and material 
of all kinds. Nor in this tale of triumph must we forget the men 
behind. The organization of the supply to our armies in France 
of all their multifarious needs has astonished every visitor who has 
had the opportunity of seeing it. No army has ever been more 
superbly equipped, and the business capacity of our soldiers whose 
duty it has been to make the best use of this equipment has 
excited the admiration of many of our leaders of industry. Dur- 
ing the long deadlock of trench-warfare, the criticism was fre- 
quently heard that the service of our lines of communication was 
extravagant, and employed too many men and too much material. 
Sir Douglas Haig, however, looking forward to the day when he 
would get the enemy on the move, insisted on a full standard of 
efficiency in his services of supply, and he has been justified by the 
result. Without the amplest equipment and the most complete 
organization behind, it would have been impossible for our men in 
front to have gone on fighting as they have done for the last 
three months. Not only had our troops to be fed across the 
devastated area which I have described, but when we had gone 
beyond that into country less ravaged by war the enemy, in his 
retreat, mined every road and every railway, so that only by the 
most tremendous exertions was it possible to keep the troops at 
the Front constantly in a state of fighting efficiency. 

It has taken us long to make ourselves into a nation in arms, 
but we have done it in the end, and we can never sufficiently 
honour the men who, working in silence often under much bitter 
and unintelligent criticism, have achieved this great result. If 
Foch has been the Architect of Victory, Haig has been his Master- 
Builder, and to the British Army has fallen the honour of putting 
into position the coping-stone of triumph. 


FREDERICK MAURICE 


THE NAVY TRIUMPHANT 


As I write, squadrons of the (late Imperial) German Navy are 
steaming northwards, across that sea which shall never again be 
called the German Ocean, to surrender to the Royal Navy. No 
one who understands what a naval action really is, regrets a 
bloodless termination to the war at sea. It has become a trial 
of endurance, and as of old the British Fleet has stuck it out the 
longer. One remembers now that hot July of 1914, when all the 
air was feverish with rumour, and the hard sunshine mocked at 
holiday-making ; when the Fleet was mobilized for manceuvres, 
demobilized, and mobilized again for war. It was said at the 
time that the Fleet was kept in full commission after its retum 
to port from manceuvres. That was not so. Orders to demobilize 
were issued, and some of the men were actually on their way 
home, when the orders were cancelled. Then the whole Fleet put 
to sea and disappeared. 

The first sign of the war at sea evident to landward folk was 
the appearance of the Reserve men travelling to their destinations 
from all over the country. The present writer, called to London, 
beheld a little party of Reserve men, tanned, moustached, and 
dusty, waiting at the railway station. On the pile of their brown 
canvas kit -bags a Reserve man lay asleep, exhausted with his 
march ; and the civilians eyed him curiously and gravely. 

The present writer happened to be sitting in a newspaper office, 
late at night, when the news of the first naval casualty came in, 
recorded in the blotted purple lettering of the tape. H.MS. 
Amphion, light cruiser, had gone down. She was pursuing the 
German minelayer, Konig gin Luise, and tripped over a mine 
dropped by the flying German. In those days the news of a 
disaster was a shock. But lately the tidings that a battleship 
has been torpedoed is scarce worth mentioning. The first news 
is unforgettable: the bright light and close air of the room; 
the murmur of traffic without; the entrance of the messenger 
with the torn-off slip ; and a King’s ship gone down, somewhere 
far out on the North Sea in the summer weather. 

Thus, all unknowing, we entered upon the dark and terrible 
years of the Great War. How little we knew. No one, it seems, 
except Sir Percy Scott and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, thought of 
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submarine war upon commerce. The Germans, for reasons yet 
unexplained, had neglected to send their light cruisers upon the 
trade routes before the declaration of war. They might have 
sent out forty or so, and so dealt this country a blow from which 
it would have been hard to recover. The unprotected trade routes 
were the chief danger. The Admiralty quietly took over vessels 
of the Mercantile Marine, armed them, manned them from the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and sent them to the trade routes. The 
Admiralty enlisted a vast fleet of trawlers and drifters from the 
fishing fleets and set them mine-sweeping. At first these craft 
were unarmed, and always they have been exposed to submarine 
attack. Private yachts were enlisted for the patrol service. The 
whole coastal area was divided into naval districts, and the 
fairway was swept of mines right round the British Isles. The 

stal Palace was turned into a training depot for the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve. These things were not done in a 
moment. They were done with a steady concentration and by 
virtue of the incessant and thankless toil of hundreds of unnamed 
persons, naval and civilian. The whole business of making a 
New Navy was an improvisation achieved during war. 

And where was the old Regular Navy? At sea, and destitute 
of a properly equipped naval base; at sea, steaming by day and 
night without lights, in peril of submarine attack ; at sea, ready 
for action ; and so able to cover the transport to France of the 
old Regular Army. 

The first mistake the Germans made was to neglect to send 
their cruisers commerce-destroying. The second mistake the 
Germans made was in not instantly challenging a general action 
with the British Grand Fleet. Had they been beaten, they 
would stil] have inflicted heavy loss upon the British; they 
would still have been supremely powerful on land; and, secure 
behind minefields, they could have repaired their losses. Had the 
Germans fought at once, they would have attacked ere the British 
had attained the extraordinary proficiency their four years’ war 
training earned them. Turn the board round, and imagine the 
German Fleet at sea: would the British Fleet have remained in 
harbour in 1914? J doubt it. 

It is not the time, nor is the present writer the person, to 
deal with the strategy of the war at sea. He can only treat of 
such aspects of the war as are discernible by the student. And 
it seems that the course of the war has proved the validity of the 
traditional doctrine that the decisive factor in naval war is, in 
one word, battle. Germany lost the only general action she fought. 
Thereafter she refused battle. Then Ls lost all. For naval 
war is in essence the fight to control sea communications. The 
Winner of that fight shuts the sea to the enemy and keeps it open 
for himself. Therefore can he move ships and troops as he will 
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and obtain supplies from abroad, while the enemy can do none 
of these things. 

Victory in battle, or the fear of the enemy of defeat in battle, 
gives control of the sea. If the main fleet of the enemy fights 
and is destroyed, there is an end of him. If he is afraid to come 
out, or stays in for other reasons, he loses control of sea com- 
munications almost as surely as though he had lost a battle. But 
in order to ensure that loss it is necessary that he should be 
blockaded. And that is exactly what the British Fleet has done 
to the German Fleet for four years and three months. 

The word blockade is commonly used in two senses. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish. During the war the British Fleet has main- 
tained the blockade of the enemy in his ports. That is the military 
blockade. The maintenance of that blockade has enabled the British 
Fleet to conduct the commercial blockade of Germany, which is in 
fact the prevention of supplies from reaching Germany, or the siege 
of the enemy by water. Controlling the sea, the British Fleet can 
stop every merchant ship. The British patrol vessels order the 
enemy or neutral ship to stop, and send an officer on board to ex- 
amine her papers and cargo. If the officer has reason to believe she 
is carrying contraband of w ar, or enemy goods, or goods destined 
for the enemy, he sends the ship into port. These proceedings 
are the exercise of what is legally known as the Right of Search. 
When the suspected vessel is in port, the Navy’s duty is done. 
The rest of the proceedings are the business of the civil power. If 
the Government choose to release a ship, they can do so, though 
their action is of doubtful legal validity. Legally, all ships sent 
into port by a naval officer should be brought before the Prize Court. 
All that concerns the present purpose is to note that whether 
or not the prevention of supplies from reaching the enemy, 
popularly known as the blockade, has been effective, it is no 
fault of the British Navy if it has not. The Navy has sent 
the supply ships into port, sometimes at the rate of a hundreda 
week. 

At the same time the Navy has secured the passage of troops, 
munitions, and supplies from all paits of the world. When war 
broke out the German China Squadron left Kiao-chou, and the 
Emden began her course of commerce-destroying. On December 8, 
1914, the heav y ships of the German squadron, commanded by 
Admiral von Spee, were sunk by Vice-Admiral Sturdee off the 
Falkland Islands. The light cruiser Dresden, escaping, was 
hunted until March 4, 1915, when she was sunk off Juan Fernandez 
by the British cruisers Glasgow, Kent, and Orama. The Emden 
was put down by H.M.S. Sydney, Captain Glossop, November 9, 
1914. These and other losses of the enemy are matters of history. 
British cruisers, on every sea, have been sailing and fighting 
month after month, chasing enemy cruisers and disguised enemy 
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raiders, and although the enemy inflicted a good deal of damage, 
in course of time he was abolished. 

The first few months of the war taught the British people that 
the war upon commerce waged by a few wandering and hunted 
cruisers was very much more dangerous than they had been led 
tosuppose. The old theory was that the difficulty of replenishing 
coal would restrict the range of the commerce-destroyer ; but the 
Germans speedily solved that difficulty by capturing coal at sea. 
But during the first year of the war a new and most formidable 
danger arose. Germany, perceiving that the control of the sea 
had passed to the Power which, supreme and unchallenged, held 
the German Navy impotent, devised a new use of a new weapon, 
pitched overboard all international law, the custom of the sea, 
and the usages of humanity, and began to sink merchant vessels, 
belligerent and neutral alike, without warning. 

The submarine campaign was planned completely to nullify 
the command of the sea exercised by the British Navy. And at 
one time it nearly succeeded. The immediate task of the Navy 
was to defeat an enemy it could not see. And the Navy was 
taken unawares. While the inventors were at work devising 
engines to destroy the submarine, the tale of ships lost rose 
to twenty, thirty, and forty a week. So far as the British 
public were concerned, it appeared as if the whole tremendous 
power of the Grand Fleet, except that it prevented invasion, 
was made useless. But the British public, continuing to trust 
the Navy, remained perfectly composed. And gradually the 
Navy began to defeat and to destroy the enemy it could not see. 
What the British perhaps did not clearly understand was that the 
perpetual vigilance of the Grand Fleet, preventing the German 
Main Fleet from extending its covering influence, or protective 
power, to the submarine campaign beyond a certain range, made 
the defeat of the submarine possible. Before the end of the 
war the Admiralty had in commission some ten thousand small 
craft hunting the submarine, together with seaplanes and airships. 
It is probable that ere the German Government sued for peace 
the spirit of the submarine crews was nearly broken. There is a 
limit to the endurance of human nature. 

It is to the eternal honour of the British Navy that not only 
did the Navy valiantly accomplish the warfare for which it had 
been trained and for which it was at least partly prepared, but 
suddenly confronted with a perfectly new kind of particularly 
deadly war the Navy so dealt with it that the pirates were 
first foiled, then suffered the most frightful losses, and finally were 
in the way to be completely defeated when the whole infernal 
German machine capsized on the top of them. 

Now we are come to the end of the war, suddenly and almost 
unawares-——after so long travail and tribulation that the senses 
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are dulled—we can even now, ere more than a little part of the 
whole splendid and tragic history is made known, discern some- 
thing of the immense triumph of the Royal Navy, and perceive 
that from the beginning the Navy ensured victory, and that the 
Navy alone made victory possible. 

It was held before the war that in the event of a European 
conflict the British Navy, with the small Regular Army, would 
decide the issue. In those days the fighting potency of the aero- 
plane and the submarine were not considered. Nor, except by 
the late Earl Roberts, V.C., and those who supported him, was 
the tremendous power of a whole nation in arms foreseen. And 
by a most unfortunate turn of destiny, the very Government 
which denied the necessity of fighting a great war on land, alleging 
that a powerful fleet would serve our need, not only neglected to 
provide a fleet fit for its gigantic task, but abandoned those mari- 
time rights by virtue of which the fleet performs its office. (It is 
worth noting that these same people are again asking for votes, 
before the seamen and the soldiers return.) 

But in spite of all these disabilities, it is still conceivable that 
had Great Britain fought at sea only, the British Navy would 
ultimately have decided the issue. We must assume that the 
commercial blockade, the siege by water, would have been strictly 
and sternly enforced from the beginning; that no commodities 
of any kind sent by sea would have been allowed to pass into 
Germany ; knowing as we do know that the political interference 
with the blockade prolonged the war, probably for two years. 
What would have happened? France might have been defeated, 
and Germany might have occupied the ( ‘hannel ports. Germany 
(in brief) might have created a German Middle Europe and 
made broad her road across the vanquished nations to the East. 
The process would take time, and at every step Germany would 
create an undying antagonism. But what would be happening 
outside the German reach during that time? All her colonies 
would be lost—as they have been lost. Not a German ship could 
put to sea. Not a ton of supplies could enter Germany from 
overseas. Her export and import trade would be utterly 
destroyed. England, so long as their resistance endured, would 
supply her Allies with ships, munitions, and money. The whole 
of her resources being devoted to the sea, England might have 
controlled the Baltic and stopped the Scandinavian trade with 
Germany. Even if Germany won the war on land, how would 
she profit so long as the seas were closed to her? ( ‘ommanding 
the sea and all oversea sources of supply, England could continue 
the war if need be for twenty years. Not so ‘Ger many. 

These are speculations; but they are perhaps worth a 
moment’s consideration ; for if the maritime supremacy of the 
British Navy was the first essential of national security before 
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the war, and before the use of the submarine, what is it now ? 
Because the submarine has altered the conditions of naval war- 
fare, by so much the more is it essential that England maintain 
her maritime supremacy. To that supremacy, won by the 
incomparable skill, daring, endurance, and valour of the Navy, 
the Allies of Great Britain owe nothing less than victory. We 
in this country owe to the Navy victory; and also, under the 
ood providence of God, that safety and comfort, sufficiency of 
food and drink, and preservation from the devastation of the bar- 
barian, which Great Britain, alone among the Allies, has enjoyed 
throughout the Great War. 

The high and austere tradition of the Royal Navy has once 
more in the long history of England saved the country, saved 
Europe, and saved civilization. And it has put the fear of God 
into the tribes of Germany. Of the same spirit was the old 
Regular Army, which, dying where it stood, bequeathed its spirit 
to the New Army ; and their achievement is no less superb than 
the achievement of the Navy. Before the war the two fighting 
Services lived by a lonely tradition, aloof from the rest of the 
nation, apart from the corruption of public life, and unacquainted 
with the chicanery of commerce. Seamen and soldiers were 
ill-paid and subjected to official extortions, to which, indeed, they 
are still subjected. Theirs was the fight, and theirs is the victory, 
and to them the praise. Whether or not the nation will now 
remember what else is due to them, remains to be seen. At 
present the Government, by mulcting officers in income tax, con- 
tinue to make it impossible that officers should live on their pay. So 
they never get their pay, which at its full amount is poverty. 

But now that the Navy, like the Army, has become a national 
instead of an exclusive Service, the public may understand it 
better. Of late years, a good deal has been written about the 
Navy, which has even become a popular subject ; and the public 
seem to regard the naval seaman asa careless, jovial, sentimental 
person, who talks a strange dialect and calls his fellows by pet 
names. But the naval seaman is not really like that. . . . Let 
those who have worked alongside him in the war give their account 
of the matter. 

An ancient admiral, one of Queen Victoria’s admirals, who 
not long since sailed for Port of Heaven, told the present writer 
that many years ago a brisk young journalist came on board the 
admiral’s ship, and upon being requested by the officer of the 
watch to state his business, announced that he proposed “ to 
make the Navy popular ’’; whereupon he was politely shown over 
the side. The journalist took his revenge by writing an article in 
which he described the ship’s guns as “ rusty ” ; not knowing, poor 
lad, that they were coated with a bronze-coloured preservative. 

Now that the whole tremendous business is drawing to a long- 
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drawn close, memories gleam here and there out of the mist, 
There is the Fleet, anchored for review at Spithead, a spired street 
of ships narrowing out of sight. There is the same Fleet, anchored 
in Scapa Flow, on a silken sea, amid the low and desolate islands 
and the wheeling gulls. There is the battle-cruiser Tiger, shining 
in the rain, her scars showing where she was mended after the 
fight. Far away on the Pacific, the gallant Cradock, that fine 
seaman and great gentleman, goes down with his ship in the 
darkness and storm and a flame of fire. The mine-sweepi 
drifters come pitching into Dover Harbour, the begrimed White 
Ensign flying, and the old, whiskered skipper, in naval uniform, 
at the wheel. Out on the Atlantic, the captain of a convoying 
cruiser, the skin of his face drawn tight upon the bones like 
coloured parchment, stands upon the bridge, where he has stood 
for three days and nights, and sees the huddled houses and the 
smoke of the port loom in the twilight of the dawn, with all his 
flock of cargo-boats safe at his heels. Near land, the civilian 
passenger looks upon the burly figure of the destroyer captain, 
conning his vessel, his intent eyes, wrinkled at the corners, 
perpetually vigilant. By day and night, month after month, this 
man lives a life of concentrated attention and unrelieved respon- 
sibility, at which the civilian can but guess 
flashes by, buried in a bow-wave to her midships, a great white 
ensign streaming astern, and is gone. A seaplane, descending, 
alights in the Sound, and a little motor-boat dashes out to tow 
her alongside the jetty in a seaway. Yonder is Drake’s Island, 
past whose green slopes the English Fleet went out to fight the 
Spanish Armada. . . . Past and present are all of a piece, wrought 
of the same texture. The poet wrote, in a fine figure, that the 
spirits of our forefathers shall start from every wave. They need 
not do that. For on board every ship that carries the flag of 
England there are more men than those whose names are on the 
ship’s beoks. They draw no rations and few ever see them ; but 
when the bugle calls to clear ship for action, they are there. 

L. Cope CoRNFORD 


Postscripr.—At 9.30 A.M. on Thursday, November 21, the 
present writer, standing on the bridge of H.M.S. Hercules, beheld 
the ships of the German Fleet glimmering in the sunlit haze, as 
they steamed in a line to their appointed place. Ahead of them 
and astern proceeded the battleships and battle cruisers of the 
Grand Fleet; on either side steamed its light cruisers and 
destroyers. So, in dead silence, the German ships, surrendered 
for internment without a shot fired, mutely signified the greatest 
victory in all the long and valiant annals of the Royal Navy. 


L. C. C. 


THE GERMAN GREAT GENERAL STAFF 


We have lived in stirring times these last few weeks. Those 
weeks have witnessed the crumbling of historic empires and the 

sing, unregretted, of ancient dynasties. They have seen one 
of the greatest of nations—greatest in the numerical sense, that 
is to say—humbled in the dust, humbled as few nations have 
been humbled within modern times. They have seen the shat- 
tering of many venerated idols and the destruction of certain 
sinister and malignant institutions. They have also seen the 
pricking of some bubbles, and the question suggests itself whether 
the German Great General Staff may not without impropriety 
be classed as one of these. Has it been an imposture all along, 
that corner-stone of educated and intellectual junkerdom housed 
hard by the Brandenburg Gate, of which the military world has 
heard so much for wellnigh half a century and of which it has 
been wont to speak almost with bated breath ? An imposture ? 
Well—hardly that. And yet its record m the great World War 
has been very far from being an unblemished one, even if its 
achievements be regarded solely from a strictly professional point 
of view, and if questions of honour, of humanity, and of that 
chivalry which decent people have come to associate with the 
clash of arms be left wholly out of account. 

From the days when the Teutonic triumphs of 1870-71 heralded 
anew era in Europe and established the German Empire as the 
foremost amongst military peoples, the efficiency, the almost 
wcanny foresight, and the grasp of the eternal principles that 
govern the art of the war which the Great General Staff undoubtedly 
displayed in the campaign of Gravelotte and Sedan, had, down 
to August 1914, been the admiration of soldiers in all countries 
who studied their profession. These realized that the compara- 
tively easy victory gained by the legions under Von Moltke’s 
sway over the gallant French was not solely due to their great 
preponderance in numbers, and that leadership of the highest 
order had not been made manifest on either side. Intelligent 
study of those dramatic events, on the other hand, clearly demon- 
strated that, alike in preparing for a struggle that was bound to 
come and in prosecuting it when it did come, the conqueror 
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had shown themselves immeasurably ahead of their antagonists 
as regards staff work, and that it was in consequence of this 
almost as much as in consequence of numerical superiority in the 
field that seven months of warfare sufficed to compel their beaten 
adversaries to accept Bismarck’s rigorous peace conditions. The 
Great General Staff has held many trump cards in the struggle 
that has just concluded—excess in numbers during the critical 
opening stage, possession of vast munition stores during the 
early months when the opposing belligerents were but ill-equipped, 
a geographical position such that the forces of the Central Powers 
could act on interior lines strategically as against a disseminated 
enemy, co-ordination of effort under a central authority. Has 
the Great General Staff played those cards with the skill to be 
expected of it in view of its reputation ? and if so, how comes it 
that Germany has met with crushing disaster in the end? Ih 
discussing these matters it will be convenient first to indicate 
those branches of its duties in which this renowned institution 
seems to have given a good account of itself, and to turn to its 
shortcomings later. 

Numbers of French and British officers who took part in the 
great retreat of 1914 from the Belgian marches to the region of 
the Seine must, even amid the anxieties of so discouraging a 
situation, have found it hard to withhold admiration from that 
unyielding spirit of the offensive, that unhesitating acceptance 
of risks for the purpose of achieving a great end, and that metho- 
dical and steadfast development of a grandiose strategical plan, 
which rendered the foe seemingly irresistible during the prelimi 
nary stage of the tremendous conflict. Many of them must, 
moreover, have been well aware that their temporary discomfiture 
was primarily the handiwork of the Great General Staff in Berlin. 
By its powers of organization and by its well-directed impulse at 
the start, it made possible the wide sweeping advance through 
Liége and Belgian Luxemburg, through Brabant and Hainaut, 
through the confines of Artois and across French Lorraine, into 
the plains of Champagne and almost to the gates of Paris, 4 
combination of war which to the end of the four years of furious 
contest has remained an accomplishment without parallel. In 
the handling of vast bodies of men on the move, together with 
the huge quantities of impedimenta that such hosts drag in thet 
train, the German Staff has proved itself without a rival. Its 
mastery of this most difficult art was displayed afresh in March 
of this year, on the occasion when that determined offensive was 
launched which thrust the British Third and Fifth Armies back 
from Saint-Quentin, and which nearly gave the invaders of France 
possession of the vital point of Amiens. Neither the French not 
yet we have ever during the operations on the Western Front 
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succeeded in carrying out a really rapid advance in great numbers, 
whether opposed or unopposed. 

Nor can we justly deny credit to the Great General Staff for 
foreseeing the dominant réle that mobile artillery of large calibre, 

high explosive, was capable of playing in the reduc- 
tion of those elaborately constructed detached forts which in 
most quarters were regarded before 1914 as the surest means of 
rendering some locality regarded as of military importance secure 
against hostile occupation—at least for a time. The famous 
places of arms, Liége, Namur, and Maubeuge, fortresses on which 
competent engineers had lavished their experience and talents, 
and on the perfecting of which huge sums of money had been 
laid out, proved almost useless when assailed by forms of ordnance 
which other General Staffs had never thought of applying under 
like conditions. The facile conquest of Namur, at a juncture 
when the successful defence of the stronghold even for a few 
days would have greatly eased the strain upon the Allied forces 
assembling to confront the vast enemy turning movement, upset 
General Joffre’s plans, framed as these were in haste after he 
had been robbed of the initiative, and it might have brought 
about the destruction of our Expeditionary Force but for the 
mconquerable spirit displayed by the 3rd and 5th Divisions 
under General Smith-Dorrien’s confident leadership, on which the 
brunt of the hostile onsets fell. 

Then, again, there is that matter of the machine-guns. The 
vers of the Alsen-Platz sprung a most unpleasant surprise upon 
the French, the Russians, and ourselves in respect to this weapon— 
weapons which few military authorities outside of Germany 
regarded as better than an extremely useful adjunct but not 
to be taken too seriously. The prescience that the Great General 
Staff displayed in respect to the potentialities of the handy 
mitrailleuse under the tactical conditions of to-day is undoubtedly 
avery great feather in its cap, and exercised a far-reaching influence 
over the course of the conflict. The way in which plans in this 
tespect were kept secret is a signal tribute to the efficiency of 
German military organization, for the proportion of machine- 
om to rifles in the Kaiser’s army previous to the mobilization of 
wy 1914 was no greater than in our own. How the number of 
Maschinengewehr-Abtheilungen—and highly efficient ones at that— 
were quadrupled at practically a moment’s notice on transforma- 
tion from peace into war footing remains a mystery to us to 
this day. Unquestionably this was a fine cowp, and it did much 
towards compensating for, if it did not indeed more than compen- 
sate for, blunders in respect to the training of the Hun infantry 
which were made patent to our troops during the retreat from 
Mons, and to which reference will be made later on. Moreover, 
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thanks to foresight and to powers of organization, the Great 
General Staff not only placed wholly unexpected numbers of 
machine-guns in the field at the outset, but also maintained the 
preponderance in these weapons over what the French and Russians 
and Italians and we were able to produce, throughout all the 
early stages of the war and in spite of the great output that 
developed after a time in our factories. The demands upon us 
for this class of arm on the part of our Allies have been incessant. 


The strategical handling of the forces of the Central Powers 


throughout the war may not, speaking generally, have been 
particularly brilliant considering the great advantages which they 
have enjoyed consequent on acting on interior lines and having 
admirable railway systems always at their command ; but it has 
for the most part been effective in its results and sound in its 
practice. The original conception of operations in the West—a 
wide turning movement at lightning speed through Belgium 
leading up to a supreme effort to inflict a crushing defeat upon 
the French host and our “contemptible little force ’—was 
admirable, even if it failed. The overwhelming of the isolated 
Serbian fighting resources in the autumn of 1915, after the ammu- 
nitionless Russians had been hunted back into the Pripet marshes 
and to the Dvina, may have been the obvious thing to undertake 
at that juncture ; still military authorities do not always do the 
right thing even when its expediency is obvious. The smashing 
up of Rumania was no doubt rendered a comparatively easy 
task for the Central Powers owing to Russia’s virtual failure to 
stand by her Balkan ally ; but the Great General Staff did manage 
to strike at the psychological moment, and they, moreover, 
managed to strike hard in despite of Franco-British offensives in 
the West. The blow at Italy which was delivered in November 
of last year was prepared for with an astonishing fertility of 
resource ; that fell business takes rank, indeed, as a masterpiece 
of dexterous stage-management. The Great General Staff may 
not have made quite the most of the interior lines at its disposal 
during four years of war, but it can fairly claim to have made 
good use of them on the whole. 

Nor can it be denied that the very fact of the entire general 
control of the operations taken in hand by the fighting forces 
of the Central Powers, and by those of their Bulgarian and Ottoman 
associates, having come to be virtually vested in the Great General 
Staff, is in itself a remarkable tribute to the efficiency of that 
institution. Loathed as the German—and especially the German 
officer—is wherever he sets foot outside his own native land, the 
fact remains that the “ brains” of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s colossal 
fighting machine did somehow contrive to pull the strings on 
all the many fronts where belligerent armies were arrayed face 
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to face. ‘That was an achievement to be proud of, account for it 
how we will. 

Finally, some reference must be made to the intelligence 
service controlled and administered from the offices of the Great 
General Staff in Berlin—a service which has been permeating 
the territories of Germany's antagonists, as also those of neutral 
countries, to an extent that speaks volumes for the forethought 
of those who created this formidable engine and who have kept 
it in motion in face of many obstacles. The Fatherland (if that 
expression can appropriately be used at the present time) produces 
the type of citizen who, as a result of his arrogance and his offensive 
manners, labours under certain distinct disabilities when carrying 
on work of this particular kind. Still, he has a natwral bent for 
insinuating himself into circles where his presence is tolerated 
rather than appreciated, and he takes to spying as a duck takes 
tothe water. Some agents of the Great General Staff have made 
a hideous mess of the business, notably on the far side of the 
Atlantic ; but German intelligence work abroad, as also German 
propaganda work during the war and before the war, has been 
signally successful, taken as a whole, and it has been carried out 
on an extraordinarily comprehensive scale. The Boche is richly 
endowed with that form of genius that consists in an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. The Great General Staff have made 
the most of this asset in their intelligence department in antici- 
pation of Der Tag, as also during the duration of that somewhat 
prolonged period of twenty-four hours. So much for the credit 
side of the account. Now for the liabilities. 

A General Staff—-and therefore its governing body, which 
directs its energies and inspires its outlook—has no more impor- 
tant function to perform than that of superintending the traming 
ofthe troops for war. But in scarcely any respect did the German 
regimental officers and soldiers, apart from certain special services, 
prove themselves to be better trained than their French and 
British antagonists, and in some important respects they turned 
out to be decidedly inferior to their rivals. The responsibility 
for that rests ultimately with the Great General Staff of Berlin. 

The writer attended the German Imperial Manceuvres in 
Silesia, in the capacity of spectator, in the summer before the 
war, and he proceeded thence to the Midlands to witness the 
performances of our own troops under like conditions. The 
superiority of our infantry over that of the Silesian and Posen 
amy corps was, in so far as judgment can be formed from make- 
believe warfare, patent and unmistakable. In respect to march 
discipline alone did the German foot-soldiers perhaps show them- 
selves slightly the better troops; stolid, subservient, and totally 
destitute of natural initiative, the Teutonic private is at his best on 
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the road. It was not that the German infantry worked in those 
mass formations which they were credited at the time with 
sticking to like wax, and which they have frequently resorted to 
at critical times during the past four years ; as a matter of fact, 
one was rather surprised to note in what a disseminated order 
they delivered their unimpressive attacks. But company officers 
showed little intelligence or tactical acumen, and rank and file 
showed still less; there was discipline of the apathetic kind, 
and that was all. When, moreover, these German foot-soldiers 
met ours in actual battle they showed themselves to be strangely 
backward in a form of training that is not tested at manceuvres— 
nemely, musketry. Wanting in that inborn genius for wai that 
makes the poilu and our own fantassin so formidable in a fight, 
the Boche infantryman does not, perhaps, provide good material 
for moulding purposes, but the Great General Staff might surely 
have seen to it that he should be able to use his rifle. 

The unmistakable inferiority of the German field - artillery 
to that of the French, and its somewhat less marked inferiority 
to our own, was no doubt primarily due to less efficient armament ; 
but had the French been fitted - with the 77 em. Krupp and 
the Germans with the famous “ 75’s ” the difference in equipment 
would have exercised a less cies influence on the battlefields 
of the Western Front, because the French were distinctly the 
better gunners. Nor did our cavalry troopers and squadron 
leaders find that they had anything to learn from those opposed 
to them—quite the contrary. The early combats settled it once 
for all that the German troops were not marvels of efficiency, 
and that the Great General Staff had been credited with a mastery 
of the art of tactical instruction for which there was no sufficient 
warrant. 

Not the least of the manifold duties to which a General Staff 
which knows its business devotes itself when preparing for war 
and when making war is to study and to master the mentality of 
potential and of actual adversaries, to appreciate correctly their 
political and economic ideals and aspirations, and, in so far as 
military conditions justify such an attitude, to accommodate 
strategical projects and administrative measures to the tempera- 
ment and idiosyncrasies of the enemy nation. What will be 
the verdict of history as to the success or otherwise of the Alsen- 
Platz institution in respect to this vital matter ? 

From the very start it was manifest that the authorities who 
handled the Teutonic hordes utterly misunderstood the mood of 
the races whom they had set themselves to tread underfoot. 
The policy of what, for lack of a better desigation, has come 
to be summed up as “ frightfulness,”’ which they thought fit to 
adopt, can only be described as a wholly unpardonable bétise. 
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We are not now discussing this repulsive subject from the point 
of view of right and wrong, nor considering what effect the shameful 
procedure which is guardedly approved and even enjoined in the 
Great General Staff's War Book may exert over the fortunes of 
Swineland in the future. We are merely examining at the moment 
its purely military aspects when brought into play. A cynic 
might express it thus : in this matter the German High Command 
was guilty of something worse than a crime, for it was guilty of 
a gross and short-sighted blunder. 

By the outrageous conduct of their officers and soldiers in 
Belgium and in the portions of France which they defiled with 
their presence, the German authorities produced exactly the 
opposite consequences from those which they had anticipated 
when they virtually prescribed terrorism in advance. The policy 
of rapine and pillage and arson adopted in Poland and in Lithuania 
only made the races then owning allegiance to the Emperor 
Nicholas more resolved than ever to put an end to the Prussian 
peril. The senseless bombardment of undefended watering-places 
on our Kast Coast, conceived as it was in the true spirit of the 
War Book, as also the futile Zeppelin raids, brought hundreds of 
thousands of additional British soldiers into the field against the 
hard-pressed German armies at a stage of the struggle when our 
Government had been unable to make up its mind to put forward 
the whole strength of Great Britain; those gaffes committed by 
the Great General Staff aroused, slowly but surely, the temper 
of a people who when once they have set the hand to the plough 
are not in the habit of drawing that hand back again. Nobody 
looks for shame amongst those who pulled the strings in Germany 
nor imagines that so long as their crimes go unpunished they 
will regret those crimes, as crimes. But they must see that even 
from their own degraded point of view those crimes were a mistake. 

Still, we must be just. One excuse can be put forward for the 
fatuous miscalculation of which the Great General Staff was guilty 
inthis connexion : military terrorism had proved a fairly effective 
weapon in Germany itself. In a land where bullying of the 
compulsorily enlisted private soldiers at the hands of non-com- 
missioned officers was the established practice, in a land where 
respectable citizens cowered in the presence of any mannerless, 
ill-conditioned cub of a subaltern who thought fit to misconduct 
himself in respect to them, in a land where such incidents as the 
Zabern scandal could occur and could actually be approved and 
applauded in high places, a General Staff perhaps had some little 
justification for assuming that foreign nations were as wanting 
in mettle and independence as were its own fellow-countrymen. 
The drivers of the great German military machine had apparently 
persuaded themselves that Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, Belgians, 
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and others whose territories the machine was traversing were of 
analogous kidney to that of their own compatriots. That is 
where they proved themselves unfit for their positions even from 
the Treitschke-Bernhardi War Book point of view, when they 
fell back upon murder and spoliation and wanton destruction as 
a weapon for forging their way to victory in the great World War. 

It would seem to have been due to most grievous miscaleu- 
lation as to what the British Empire would be able to do on land 
that, under the guidance of the Great General Staff, the German 
High Command adhered to a policy of inert defence on the Western 
Front from the date of the First Battle of Ypres down to that of 
the German offensive against Verdun sixteen months later; 
the attacks delivered in the Ypres region in the month of April 
1915 represented the only exhibition of activity on a serious scale 
on the part of the Hun during that prolonged period. When the 
Verdun offensive was launched, Sir D. Haig already had a great 
host under his orders ; the comparative strength of the contending 
sides in France and Flanders had, indeed, undergone a complete 
transformation, and the Allies were, moreover, by that time 
incomparably better furnished with munitions than they had 
been during the first nine months of 1915. An attitude of virtually 
passive defence was utterly opposed to the teachings of Von Moltke 
and the other creators of German military doctrine, and yet that 
attitude was persevered in at a juncture when reasonable foresight 
would have shown that it was particularly inappropriate. One 
often hears it described as a terrible blunder on the part of our 
Government that greater forces were not sent out to the Dar 
danelles so as to ensure success in that sporting venture; but 
who could have anticipated that the renowned Great General 
Staff would allow us to transform ourselves into a great military 
nation unimpeded, instead of attacking us and the French ata 
time when this country, at least, was militarily of comparatively 
small account ? 

The same mistake was made by the same institution in respect 
to the Americans, but with better excuse. The Great General 
Staff would, no doubt, have found it very difficult to have started 
their offensive of this year much earlier than they did, and the 
situation in Russia, coupled with the demand made by the descent 
upon Italy, rendered such an operation on a great scale virtually 
impracticable last autumn. 

Nothing has aroused greater fury against the Huns in this 
country than their treatment of our unfortunate soldiers whom 
they captured and of our countrymen whom they interned. The 
Great General Staff may plead that the instructions on this head 
contained in the War Book cannot reasonably be quarrelled with. 
Nor is that plea, upon the whole, an invalid one. The section of 
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the publication which deals with this point might almost appear 
in our own Field Service Regulations, and but for the tone of the 
“Introduction ” to the work, its instructions with regard to the 
treatment of prisoners of war are such as would naturally be 
expected from the military authorities of a civilized nation. But 
from the very outset of the campaign those instructions were 
deliberately flouted by high and low, and, be it remembered, 
the German army was at the beginning of the war and remained 
throughout the greater part of its course a remarkably well- 
disciplined one. Debased brute as the German is, officers and 
men would not have deliberately set regulations at defiance 
merely for the sake of following their natural instincts had they 
not been aware of tacit approval from the highest quarters. 
The Great General Staff has known perfectly well, and has 
therefore been an accomplice in what has been going on. For 
this there can be no forgiveness. 

Nor can the policy of “ frightfulness ” be appraised solely 
from what may be called its military aspect. The Great General 
Staff, by inculeating this policy in advance, by abetting it in 
its worst phases during the struggle, and by enforcing it in such 
matters as deportations, committed a blunder, no doubt; but 
it was at the same time guilty of a foul crime. The Germans 
before the war were credited with having at their command a 

eat and formidable army, yet one which could be trusted to 
fight fairly and in obedience to those standards of chivalry and 
humanity which soldiers are expected to adhere to as a matter of 
course. But that army—the army of Seydlitz and Prince Bliicher, 
of Scharnhorst and Von Moltke—has in the twentieth century 
shown itself up in its true light as a horde of devastating savages 
under the egis of the Great General Staff. The troops, no doubt, 
provided instruments ready to the hand of Staff miscreants ; they 
required no egging on perhaps, seeing that the average Hun is by 
instinct a brute. But the war might never have been prosecuted 
by officers and men with such bestial ferocity towards civilians, 
and the record of the troops might have been somewhat less 
infamous, had they not been hounded on to iniquity and outrage 
by those set over them. 

It stands arraigned on a grave indictment, the Great General 
Staff. The burning of Louvain, the destruction of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, the premeditated devastation of occupied territory, the 
deliberate murder of non-combatants, the unspeakable outrages 
committed upon women and children, the shameful deportations 
of French and Belgians, the breaches of honourable engagements 
regulating procedure in combat, the introduction of asphyxiating 
gases as a weapon of war, the intentional bombing of hospitals, 
the judicial murders of Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt—all these 
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rank offences, and numberless others, have, directly or indirectly, 
been the handiwork of that noisome brood. By their teachings 
they have brought disgrace upon the whole profession of arms 
and opprobrium upon an honourable calling. With their conni- 
vance the German uniform has been transformed into a livery of 
crime and the German soldier has proved himself to be what he 
is, a barbarian outside the pale. It is a terrible record, the 
record during the World War and before it, of that select body 
of capable, experienced, and highly educated officers, the German 
Great General Staff. 

Nevertheless, we must guard ourselves at the present time 
against the dangerous and wholly unwarrantable assumption that 
we have no quarrel except with those who were in high authority 
in the fallen empire, against the theory that only fugitive poten- 
tates and marauding princes, only lying statesmen and highly 
placed soldiers, have to be called to account for their misdeeds, 
Such as these have merely been major criminals as compared with 
the bulk of their fellow-citizens, in that they have been more 
prominent and more powerful. They have been supported by 
the public opinion of Germany in their guilt, supported loyally 
and enthusiastically by a race which applauded the sinking of 
the Lusitania, and by a populace which insulted and maltreated 
helpless wounded prisoners of war. The militarism, which has 
been so furiously denounced by politicians and Press on both 
sides of the Atlantic, enjoyed the fullest approval of the German 
community ; it by no means merely represented the reprehensible 
caprice of a dominant caste. To-day the whole nation, after 
pleading a tardy repentance, stands in the dock awaiting its 
sentence. We look to our rulers to see to it that that sentence 
shall be no light one. 

CHARLES E. CALLWELL 
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“WE” AND “THEY”; OR, DEMOCRACY 
AT WAR 


Ir was rather a bewildering experience, when serving in the 
Army, to read the leading articles of almost any paper, especially 
during the first phases of the Russian Revolution, and to try to 
assimilate the conviction that what we were fighting for was 
really the principle of Democracy. A war of races was intelligible 
enough, even from the Army point of view. The democratic 
modification of our system which, put briefly, has constituted the 
trade unions a fifth estate of the realm was, no doubt, wise, 
inevitable, and characteristically English. But inside the Army 
one comes to doubt if War and Democracy are in their full reality 
compatible things. And War at all events insists on its own 
reality ; it is a grim partner, little given to concessions. It is 
difficult to feel democratic even on the parade-ground. 

Democracy, it is understood, needs its safety-valves. The 
normal Englishman, one at least who has anything particular 
to do, seldom talks of doing his duty ; as a rule he merely does it, 
and incidentally he talks to an immense extent against it. Opinion 
of course matters, but really vital action goes on very largely in 
disregard of it. Patriotism is an eminently simple thing—in 
the third person; but if you join the Army in the ranks, naively 
believing in a simple form of patriotism, or in what the news- 
papers tell us, you lay yourself open to distinct mortifications. 
But it is precisely at this point that the need and the opportunity 
of understanding occur. To understand the working classes 
you must listen to them, without yourself imparting instruction 
—it is borne in on one sometimes that politicians, whose business 
it is to appeal to them, in reality understand them least of all. 

A great number of men in our present Army have a great, 
perhaps even an extreme, reverence for education. It appears to 
them as a magic key to every species of success. 

We are all, in one way or other, being educated by the Press. 
But as Matthew Arnold said of an earlier generation, if you knew 
the Bible only you did not in fact really know that. And so 
with the Army reading of newspapers ; they read them assiduously 
and yet with a difference, which one is keenly conscious of when 
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living with them, but which is evasive when one tries to put it 
in words. It is as though the whole perspective of the map was 
altered as though sketched from Greenwich on the lines of natural 
vision, England consequently very large, the rest of the world 
falling into miniature. The map, of course, tells the eye what 
the eye brings means of seeing, and perspective is perhaps the 
last word of education. One wonders sometimes whether a 
Democracy sees things in such a perspective as to comprehend 
its Allies. “The Russians have let us down” is the word at 
present—not unnaturally; but for positive achievement, for 
Verdun and other notable actions, they have less distinct per- 
ception. They were not there, and though they read largely, 
their belief attaches itself for preference to what they see or hear, 
Men who have been in France, have seen the French as civilians, 
and have found the prices of things such as soldiers want, legitimate 
or otherwise, very high. And a man knows what he knows. 

A perspective ruled by experience quite without the help of 
imagination is a very difficult thing to argue with. At a certain 
period of the war, now unfortunately only a thing of memory, 
there was an idea in the air that a successful ending of the struggle 
was practically in sight. Oddly enough, along with a naturally 
but extremely English-centred point of view, there goes a curious 
willingness to believe that some intervention or other will be 
decisive, that in a few months some one, it does not matter much 
who, is going to win the war for us. This kind of idea has little 
hold on men who have been at the Front, but much on men who 
are going soon, an eager catching at straws that is immensely 
natural. One has found men ready to believe that the Rumanians 
had the best army in Europe. In August 1916 I remember one 
of the more strategically minded of our company saying, “ The 
Germans cannot get on without the Hungarian harvest and the 
Russians have as good as got it.” In Hungary probably the 
harvest would be long since cut and carted by that time of year, 
but we were in Sussex, so one only said, “If you were told to 
march to Cheshire to get the harvest there—even supposing 
there was no one in the way—what about it ?’’ My friend’s face 
fell. ‘‘ You do give us some ’opes,”’ I think he said. They always 
did say that when one’s remarks were not rosily optimistic. 

There are many things about which Democracy does not 
bother itself, and the hold of individuals on their own immediate 
realities is all the stronger. But it is an individual, not a corporate, 
vision. Men who in civil life were in the building trade will say, 

“ There’s one thing, after this war’s over there will be plenty of 
jobs going in France and Belgium.” Where the money would 
come from 1 is a point that does not concern them, the jobs would 
be a “sure thing.” There are politicians in the Army, no doubt, 
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but they are not sure of an audience for long. The great majority 
are What evolution has made them: what interests them, as 
M. Bergson would say, is the line of their own possible action. 
They see what they can handle ; and good-humouredly, placidly 
leave the rest to whoever wants it. They speculate little, chiefly 
desire to be left alone, and also are curiously susceptible to 
discipline. 

But evolution has bestowed its favours somewhat grudgingly, 
and it is hardly possible to be as practical as most of these men are 
without paying a considerable price for it. And of this they are 
in a way instinctively aware. Imagine existence as a luminous 
patch—Brixton, for instance, terminating abruptly in obscurity 
that covers time as well as space, for to penetrate within the 
circle of these mental states you must suppose that history 
virtually does not exist—and suppose that even to a quite-living 
mind the obscurity round one’s patch of streets offers no sort of 
challenge to curiosity. For such curiosity would, of course, be 
unrewarded, and we do not run after shadows. And yet the 
mind lives, and feels the smallness of its outlook a rather humorous 
business. J remember a man who had been a soldier in the South 
African War. and since then the manager of a grocery business 
insome outlying part of London. Both phases of his history had 
left their mark on him, yet somehow the latter seemed pre- 
dominant---a man of an alert mind of a comfortable middle-age 
type for an old soldier, and a great economist in the “ people’s ”’ 
sense, with a wonderful head for prices of things in the grocery 
way before the war and since. One day he suddenly left these 
familiar paths to break out adventurously in new regions. 
“It’s very curious,’ he said, “ what a lot they talk about 
Christianity having so much to do with civilization, very curious 
when you see the buildings the natives have out abroad.” One 
thought vaguely of the Taj and other marvels; but this was 
penetrating to a new stratum altogether: it seemed safest simply 
to inquire. He named some place not unfamiliar—perhaps that 
was how the sailors pronounced it, anyhow it seemed to begin in 
a friendly enough way with ‘* Saint” or “San.” * But where is 
it, what sort of a place?” one asked. He pondered. “ I couldn't 
tell you where it is,” he said, witha curious shy smile. “ We got 
to it going out to the Cape.” Then at last the light broke. 
From the deck of that troopship he had surveyed a port which, 
not being English, was certainly ‘“ native,’ and the Spanish or 
Portuguese churches had appeared to him as heathen temples, 
pagodas, Heaven knows not what, evidences of a civilization or 
a superstition, perhaps very old, but quite alien to the Christian 
faith. That may travel, of course, overseas along with the 
flag, but otherwise you find unintelligible natives—that at least 
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is how you see things travelling in a troopship, with leave ashore 
simply unobtainable. 

‘These Balkan nations aren’t educated people like us, ar 
they ?”’ a fellow-soldier asked me once. My impression was that 
he really meant “ civilized.” And our people are, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, extremely civilized, in the sense of layw- 
abiding. The Englishman has plenty of the old Adam in him 
still, but in the Army to-day fights are extremely uncommon, 
It was not always so—one has heard of ancient quarrels between 
regiments, leading, at about closing- time, to heavy bruising 
between men who were perfect strangers to each other and to 
the original dispute. But probably the shadow of the war has 
mitigated our desire of ‘* bashing” each other, as a thing hardly 
worth while when the tenure of our own bodies is so insecure, 
And in general it is true that the history of this country has 
deposited in the very bones of our men the instinct for settling 
disputes by argumentative methods, by some sort of arbitration, 

Their attitude towards the Service may be described, on the 
whole, as one of resignation. It does not sound heroic; but— 
to one who knows-——even in mere resignation there is something 
of achievement. Men do not vary much in zeal for the Service 
in the direct measure of their prosperity in civil life, or their 
education, or the reverse. They do, however, notably vary in 
this in proportion to their grade, so that the rule is always the 
more responsibility the more zeal. The sergeant-major is almost 
invariably a keen man. The average sergeant is, so to speak, the 
normal Englishman demanded by public opinion, or by the 
newspapers ; at least he is far more so than the average private 
can be. The worry and also the joy of commanding others have 
a marvellously bracing effect, and help a man to forget his own 
grievances for at least a large part of the twenty-four hours. 
That wonderful machine, the Army, has all these men, with stripes 
or without, in its grip alike, and moulds them without ceasing, 
enforcing a whole new psychology of its own according to the 
use it can make of a man, but the use it can make of the great 
majority, the privates, is and must be to divest them of the most 
of their responsibility, their self-determination. This is what 
makes joining the Army such a singular sensation. The present 
writer, it may be admitted, was over military age and therefore 
a difficult case; but the general sensation is extraordinarily like 
going back to school. 

It takes, in fact, a good deal of patriotism to make a decent 
private. Perhaps what saves the situation is that, first, the 
Army machine is built in the main of sheer common sense ; and, 
secondly, the really rather mysterious fact that our men are 
extremely susceptible to discipline. But “ patriotism ” is a word 
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that stands for several different, or at least divergent, things. 
There is the instinctive “ patriotism ” one has at the back of one’s 
head, which is, perhaps, the same in every one, though different 
indegree ; there is also the “ patriotism,” so to say, of the brain, 
which is bound up with thinking and is subject to atmospheric 
influences. What depends on thinking depends also on discussion, 
and in these matters the atmosphere of different social layers, 
which in the main are two only, probably differs more than about 
any except simply industrial issues. Democracy is capable of a 

deal of detachment, as is shown by its language, which in 
national affairs alternates curiously between “We ” and “ They.” 
“We have made a good push,” but it is “ They ” who in respect 
of combing out, food supply, reduction of beer, “ have made ”’— 
though in less polite language—‘ a mess of it.” Their thoughts 
oscillate continually between the “ nation” and the “ people.” 
“We may win,” but again—‘ They may have to come to an 
arrangement.” 

We think of England commonly as one, but it is really many. 
The ideal England exists, it may be, for the few, but the real 
country of the mass of men is that of their experience, the back- 

und of their own physical being, taken in the perspective in 
which life displays itself to their senses. And, broadly speaking, 
the manifold sectional views of the country fall at last into two 
great divisions, each of which has an atmosphere, a language, a 
common understanding of its own. The country thus contains 
two worlds which touch and press, which grind even on each 
other, but without mutual interpenetration, without much mutual 
understanding. Perhaps no language describes this dualism of 
society so pointedly as that of the workman or soldier who simply 
knows the one as the familiar, kindly, rowdy world of “ blokes,” 
the other as the perhaps a little to be envied, but more than 
anything dark, constrained, and unintelligible world of “ toffs.” 
These two lie so apart that to conceive the one you must conceive 
the other as necessarily obscure. But to think of them as an 
over- and an under-world is to mistake the essence of the whole 
matter; these worlds are not superimposed, but simply alien, 
and of necessity lie, so to speak, perpetually round the corner 
toeach other. And it is a corner of immense fog-bound remoteness 
that few have been known to turn. 

The spatial separation of classes in our towns has in the long 
tun produced an alienation which resembles, if it does not exceed, 
the natural separateness of nations. The world of “ blokes” of 
course derives its information about the world of “ toffs” chiefly 
from Sunday newspapers. And its leading idea is inevitably of a 
very material kind ; a toff is a moneyed person living in a detached 
house very probably, perhaps with a conservatory, or manifesting 
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his splendour in some rather absurd way—a silk hat, for instance, 
Ideas of breeding or culture, or any such supposititious advantages, 
do not really come into this estimate at all; the economic industrial 
view of things covers the whole horizon of our age, and we do not 
care much for mere ornament which even as such is unintelligible, 
At rare intervals the word is pronounced with a difference, o 
the phrase is ‘“ an old toff,” in which the attentive ear catches a 
vanishing echo of the sentiment for far-off feudal things, the 
ghost of a hereditary reverence for the squire. But this is rare; 
in the general view blokes and toffs alike belong to the industrial 
order of to-day, and the cash nexus accounts for the entire origin 
and nature of the difference between them. A toff, then, isa 
person not paid by the week, or under the necessity of working 
—‘not what we call working’’—and as such mostly seems 
rather a futile personage, perhaps even, except for a good- 
humoured tolerance, rather despicable. It is a key to some 
very large problems that the dominant feeling is certainly not one 
of envy. 

For that larger world of the crowded streets is in reality 
immensely preoccupied with itself. It 1s, above all, a multitudinous 
world, and proud of its numbers. Watching men in the Amy 
one sees that they have a solid satisfaction in moving in a string: 
even if it is only carrying their dinner upstairs in a billet, they 
do it with a pleasure in the unanimity of numbers. The tribal 
sense is highly developed, or rather survives in full activity; 
for them it is the crowd that judges securely. But the tribe is 
the “ people,” blokes like us, not any other aggregate. And yet 
this world is fully up to date. There is a remarkable parallelism 
between its way of thinking and those of the “ educated”; 
compared, for instance, with the upper middle class, one finds 
much the same preoccupation with medicine and economics, 
much the same comparative indifference to the ideal or the 
spiritual. But if the sunlight of the twentieth century shines on 
us all alike, it is reflected with a difference; the medicine and 
also the economics are quite different in the concrete, though 
the principle is the same. What you can buy a box of herrings 
for and what you can sell them for on a Saturday afternoon isa 
subject often discussed with enthusiasm—one must not reveal 
what the profits are, but they are extraordinary. It is doubtful 
if merchants on a larger scale are in either sense so happy in their 
dealings. It is the great gain of this world that its inhabitants 
have no set attitude and so little harassing after-thought to spoil 
the enjoyment of small satisfactions in the rough. 

But the whole spectacle is, after all, an amazing one. These 
men seem to look out with a wonderful patient cheerfulness on 4 
very grey and sordid world, a world quite divested of romance, 
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of tradition and beauty, a maze of industrial brickwork in which 
nature becomes material and supernatural things hardly count. 
But for the majority it is a comfortable, one has to say a sordidly 
cosy, world. I think the greater part of the secret is that our 
“blokes,” from the very simplicity of their psychical development 
and their matter-of-fact outlook, make very excellent married 
people. They have no unintelligible depths ‘of personality—per- 
haps they have not discovered them, but their absence simplifies 
marriage wonderfully. And generally they are faithful, not only 
by grace of their real good-nature, but also because with their 
psychology personal equations are so adjustable. So with the 
satisfaction they have in their children, and just because they are 
not haunted by ideals they perhaps have this in a natural fullness 
beyond that of lives which seem more richly endowed. The tribal 
instinct surviv es and is sufficient for itself ; they do not idealize 
the ‘‘nippers,”’ but they are all the more cosy with them in 
consequence. 

Now an army on a war footing consists very largely of men 
separated from their wives and “children. Perhaps from the 
point of view of the men that comes to be, as the years drag on, 
the essential, the really disastrous fact about war. They are 
taken by the action of largely mysterious forces from a life of 
many satisfactions, and looking back on their “ civy life’ from 
the Army they see it in a warmer aie 

When this wicked war ‘s over, 
No more soldiering pa me, 


runs one of the songs that some one in your tent is always 
comforting himself with. 


When I get my civy clothes on, 
Oh! how happy I shall be. 
Only one more kit inspection, 
and so on. 

That last is a very true point; nothing, in a curious way, 
hurts one so much as that spreading out of little personal objects, 
like socks, for official scrutiny, and nothing brings the under- 
dog feeling that haunts the private so sharply home. Still, they 
go through it all resignedly. A curious symptom is that all 

joined v oluntarily at the beginning, 
and men who were “fetched up” in 1916—have come now to 
much the same level of feeling. The differences of personal 
equation, in themselves accidental, that made men join up early 
or else delay, have cancelled out, as it were, under the grinding 
of time; and—it is curious again—this seems more often the 
ease with men who for several years have borne the immense 
ennui of service at home than those who have been abroad. 
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‘I am fed-up with messing about here. I don’t care whether 
they bung me over to France,” is a thing one constantly hears, 
What is meant is merely “ anything for a change.” 

I remember one man, something under thirty years of age, 
an immensely big and powerful person, but with some lesion or 
other that made him, in those days, “ Bl.’”’ In civil life he wag 
a boiler-maker. We happened to be quartered in an empty and 
incidentally rat-ridden farmhouse in an eastern county, and 
some six of us shared a room, naturally, of course, just the skeleton 
of a room. To be quartered like this is an excellent way of 
coming to know people, and these men had points that endear 
their memory, the tall boiler-maker not the least, though he 
certainly had a gloomy vein. In course of time—it was bound to 
happen sooner or later—the talk fell on the subject of the public 
executioner and his stipend. “I put in for that job once,” our 
friend said wistfully; “ah, I wish I could ha’ got that job.” 
No one thought it at all odd ; if a man had that taste, we “ didn’t 
blame him!” He was of a most: kindly disposition, but possessed 
an intense and gloomy interest in crimes and criminals, and 
perhaps his most cherished possession, as he told us, was an 
entire set of bound volumes on the subject he had at home. His 
tragic disposition, I fancy, gave him a longing to participate in 
the mysteries. But there was in reality nothing at all morbid, 
though one fears this revelation tends to prejudice the point, 
there was nothing that might not have happened to any other 
man in the last phase of his history known to me. His great 
ambition then was to be appointed night watchman at some 
shed in a solitary field, a place where stores were dumped, the 
duties being to watch these all night and sleep by day. I do not 
think that he cared about listening to the corncrake, and prospects 
of excitement were very remote. But, as is the case with many, 
his desire to avoid parades and route marches had become over- 
mastering. [am very happy to say he got his appointment. 

That there should have been no “ fed-up feeling’’ by the 
middle of 1917 was of course impossible. But reflection will not 
be thrown away on what is imaged in this rough sketch of two 
worlds into which this country is divided, and further reflection 
may be invited to the fact that the men who fill the Army do not 
seriously feel that their own world is endangered. In 1914 they 
had that idea, and sensational methods of recruiting which created 
it have probably helped to induce a reaction. Now, as the 
inevitable war-weariness gains on them, they incline more to a 
vague idea that they are being exploited in the interests of a world 
other than theirs. But also, just because the country is split 
into these two worlds, the individual man becomes divided against 
himself ; his ideas and his instinct tend to fall apart. This again 
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is less characteristic of men who have been in France than of 
those who have been kept at home. 

It is hard to imagine a soldier without grievances: indeed, 
one scarcely knows what, in such an ideal state, he would talk 
about. His grievances are real enough—it is not material to 
dwell on them here; but what strikes one in reflecting on the 
ways of Democracy at war is the proportion they stand out in 
for his consciousness. Put shortly, grievances are real and 
personal ; ; the war is impersonal and an enigma. But these things 
in fact are of the essence of soldiering. Given a full comprehension 
of the war to start with, a comprehension, that is, from the 
English, not the superhuman, point of view, one can imagine that 
grievances and trouble of all kinds, even the worst, w ould be of 
little weight. And in fact they mostly are so at a pinch. But 
given only a partial understanding, an intermittent flicker of light 
on this world-nightmare of ours, it is easy to see that in the 
narrow controlled life of the private soldier, grievances often 
become more intelligible than duties. Nature is above all things 
economical ; what you must do, you must do, and you need no 
conviction about it, and this arrangement leaves you free to feel 
how ruthlessly you are being exploited. In a curious but quite 
natural and inevitable way, discontent in the Army is actually 
a product of the efficiency of the Army. 


The whole result is tempered by the singular impersonality 
of view to which a democracy is so readily driven. It seems 
inevitable that the longer the war lasts the more the sense of 
responsibility and voluntary concern in it should be shouldered 
on to that mysterious body known as “ They.” Who exactly 
“They ” are, of what nationality even—for “ tofis”’ of all nations 
are obscurely felt to have common interests—remains uncertain ; 


cor 


all you can know positively is that “ They” are not “We.” I 
remember a tall saturnine man who had been a postman, and 
was more a politician than most, who would beckon you to his 
bedside the last thing at night and say decisively, “ This war 
will go on till the Junkers ’”’ (pronounced like “ junket ’’) “ have 
made enough money.” But generally it is easier to blame it 
on to some one of your own nationality, just because one realizes 
them better. In this way “Our Bloke” fulfils some of the 
functions assigned him by Bagehot. On a particularly unsatis- 
factory morning a man will exclaim, “I wish Our Bloke had our 
breakfast °—‘ Our Bloke ” is of course no other than George 7. 
More political heads say, perhaps with penetration, “ Lloyd 
George has become a Tory.’ 

One hardly sees that, as far as the Army is concerned, the 
government of this country differs from that of the period of the 
Peninsular War, except that the demands it makes on the people 
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are far more tremendous and systematic. It remains a problem 
whether the results obtained have been due to the virtues of 
Democracy or to the inherent soundness of the Army and its 
tradition and to the fact that democratic institutions have left 
our men as susceptible to discipline as ever. It is doubtful if they 
are a whit behind the Germans in this respect, or more affected by 
Socialism, or individualism, or any other wind of doctrine. Some 
rough measure of the different strain- bearing capacities of the 
Army and our civil institutions respectively may be gathered 
from the fact that, as against the increase of wages in civil em- 
ployments, the men in the Army “ stuck it” for three years on 
the old standard of pay, although the value of that pay was reduced, 
and finally at least halved, by war taxes imposed on precisely 
those things the soldier has to buy. They were kept in a fashion, 
it is true, but what a man looks at is the money he actually 
handles, and running out of tobacco on Tuesday, when pay-day 
is on Friday, is a fairly searching test of patriotism. What these 
men possess is, however, not so much any political virtue as an 
astonishing patience. It is perhaps a quality inherited from the 
past, not necessarily inexhaustible. 

A democracy is inevitably to a great extent irresponsible; 
a democracy subjected to military discipline feels itself entirely so. 
Voting is the last thing these men discuss, it is not in their thoughts. 
Politics, even Labour politics, seem in nine cases out of ten only 
to touch them remotely; they prefer as a rule to get on with 
their jobs, finding civilization on the whole comfortable enough 
and taking it, much like nature, for granted. When “ They” 
who di rkly rule us make things too intoler: ible, then, worst come 
to the worst, there is talk of ** Revolution’; but here again the 
typical attitude is curiously impersonal. It is always some other 
“They ” who will make the Revolution—the miners perhaps, or 
‘some of these blokes,” or else perhaps the Canadians. One has 
met men who credited the Canadians with the fixed idea of 
deserting en masse if peace was not concluded by Christmas 1917. 
These men had, of course, no practical intention of deserting 
themselves. It is never “ We’ who are going to make a 
Revolution. 

The strength of this country lies probably in a tradition of 
which the mass of its inhabitants are only intermittently aware. 
History is a dark science and easily forgotten, but we have an 
obstinate conviction lurking in us that we do not in the long run 
lose wars, and in the per- r-durability of this tradition lies the 
secret of our patience. If it were ever to be broken the future 
of Democracy in England would disclose some sinister problems 
which we are not now called on to consider. 

Lance-CoRPORAL 


BULLFINCHES AT HOME 


Ir was very hot among the young fir-trees where the bullfinches 
had made their headquarters ; not a breath of air crept down the 
scented alleys of the plantation, dancing flies hummed drowsily, 
thrushes, blackbirds, and warblers sang on all sides, while pigeons 
cooed lazily in the distance. It was even warmer inside the small 
hiding-tent put up in front of the bullfinches’ nest for the purpose 
of photographing them at home. Through the holes and tears in 
the covering I could watch unseen all that the owners did, also the 
comings and goings of the other inhabitants of the little wood. A 
cock pheasant paced slowly across the ride, the sunlight gleaming 
on his brilliant plumage, then a thrush flew up and perching on 
the spur-like leading shoot of one of the spruces began to sing, 
uring forth the joy of living in his liquid notes; a blackcap 
tted about lower down peeping here and there among the 
brambles for flies and other hidden insects, and a consequential 
robin with the curiosity of its kind examined even the tent. 
Suddenly my attention was riveted by the mournful piping call- 
note peculiar to the bullfinch. Then there was a glimpse of 
black, white, and grey slipping through the boughs, the piping 
call gave place to twittering (the call-note was never used at the 
nest), and I saw the hen coming home escorted by her mate. 
Such a dainty Quakerish little person she looked in her pearl-grey 
white and black plumage. She hopped from twig to twig, then 
stopped and looked about her ; alterations had been made in the 
surroundings of the nest, for I had had to cut a few twigs away 
that interfered with the view and this seemed to trouble her. 
She went away, came back, hesitated, then summoned up her 
courage and hopped on to the edge of the nest, which was 
built of small dry spruce twigs, and lined with fine roots and 
horsehair. It was placed at a height of about four feet from 
the ground close to the trunk of one of the young trees, 
and was so shaded and overshadowed as to be in a most 
dificult situation for photography. The bird stood for a 
moment looking down at her eggs, five in number, and of the most 
beautiful pale blue heavily blotched with purple-brown. They 
Were “sel things worthy of their dainty owner, and quite a 
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different type from those belonging to another pair of bullfinches, 
which were also nesting in the plantation, and whose eggs were a 
faded indefinite colour with pale markings, so that they might 
easily have been mistaken for linnets’ eggs. All the time the male 
bullfinch stood behind the hen, resplendent in his rose-tinted 
waistcoat, looking as much the gay Cavalier as she looked like a 
Puritan dame. He twittered to her as if begging her to settle 
down at once, and not let the eggs get cold, but the alterations 
had evidently made her nervous, she hopped away, then hopped 
back, again looked at her treasures, and finally lowered herself 
on to the nest, where she fluffed out her feathers comfortably over 
the eggs. Seeing her at last settled down her mate flew away. 
At first the hen seemed a trifle uneasy, her penetrating black 
eyes glanced suspiciously at the tent, but the wild life of the little 
wood went on unheeding all around, thrushes, blackcaps, and 
garden warblers poured forth their songs, and she gradually lost 
all look of strain and worry, and seemed as if being lulled to sleep. 
iven the slight click of my so-called “silent ’’ shutter, when I 
ventured to take a photograph, failed to disturb her, but 
when after waiting some time I attempted to change the plate, 
and in doing so shook the camera and with it the front of the tent, 
she was gone in an instant. I subsequently found that both the 
bullfinches were more or less indifferent to noise ; I could speak, 
clap my hands, let off the focal-plane shutter, and yet not disturb 
their equanimity. They might look up, or remain still for a 
moment after hearing a noise, but it did not frighten them. It 
was only owing to this characteristic that I was able to take any 
photographs at all, for the nest was so shaded that a quick exposure 
was out of the question. However, by making a noise I could some- 
times induce them to remain quiet for a second or two, and was 
thus able to give short-time exposures. Unfortunately they became 
so accustomed to all the sounds I could make that by the time 
their young were half grown they were utterly indifferent, and 
would go on with their business while I clapped my hands or 
shouted! Yet they were always nervous if the tent covering 
shook, and if I showed but a finger at one of the openings they 
dived in panic into the bushes. 

It was after the young had hatched that the bullfinches be- 
came the most interesting. The little ones were such tiny things, 
decorated with tufts of black down. I made my first attempt 
to photograph the old bird feeding them when they were a 
day old. No sooner was everything comfortably arranged in 
the “hide” than their mother came back to them escorted 
by her mate. He was the most attentive of little gentle- 
men, always seeing her home and waiting until she had settled 
down. This time he was not long away, but at the end of fifteen 
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minutes returned with his throat distended with food, not for the 
family, but for his wife. She opened her beak, and he regurgitated 
his supply down her throat. Evidently the young did not want 
much food yet for she swallowed it up. Apparently all the 
food brought both by the cock to the hen, and later by the two 
birds for their young, consisted of buds and other green-stuff, but 
as it was in a semi-digested state, and it was by no means easy to 
see what passed from one to the other, I could not be absolutely 
positive that it was only buds. In twenty minutes’ time the 
devoted little fellow was back again, fed his brooding mate, and 
hurried off for further supplies. Another twenty minutes’ interval 
found him again at the nest, his throat bulging with what he had 
gathered. The female, having taken a little of the food from him, 
backed off the nest so as to expose her helpless babies to view. 
What wee mites they looked! Their father, bending over them 
carefully, pushed a little food down the throat of each in turn, and 
then turned his attention to the sanitation of the nest, swallowing 
some of the excrement and passing the rest to the hen to dispose 
of! This, I may add, is the course adopted by the majority of 
nest-building birds when their young are first hatched, all ex- 
crement being swallowed at the nest, but as the nestlings get 
older the parents carry it off and drop it at a distance. 

For the first few days after the family had hatched the cock 
bullfinch took the entire catering responsibilities upon his shoulders, 
feeding both his mate and the young ones. As a rule, he divided 
his supplies with the hen, she having backed off the nest when 
she heard him coming, and then standing on either side of the 
frail structure they fed and attended to the babies. They would 
gaze at the mites with what looked like intense pride and affection, 
and when the hen settled down to brood them again she seemed 
the personification of motherly love. She seldom left the nest 
while the little ones were so small, but once she got very restless ; 
she fidgeted, looked this way and that, turned about, and at last 
rising from the nest hopped on to a twig and then flew away. A 
few minutes later the male came home, hopped up to the nest and 
found his mate had gone. If ever a bird looked taken aback it was 
he! But she was nowhere to be seen, so he fed and attended to 
the young. As I watched him at work I was more than ever lost in 
admiration of his gay plumage, the salmon-pink breast, grey 
back, white rump, black wings, tail, and head making a charming 
combination, though his flat almost hawk-like head, beady black 
eyes, and strong characteristic beak of the finch tribe seemed 
queerly inconsistent. 

The young grew very fast, almost doubling in size in two days, 
but only to therr parents could they at this stage have appeared 
beautiful, for when they raised their heads with their great blind 
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eyes upon their long, weak, trembling necks they appeared 
grotesquely reptilian, while the blackish tufts of down with which 
they were decorated gave them a slight likeness to a circus clown, 
Their mother seemed to feel more at liberty to leave them now, 
and went off with her mate to hunt for food, but, though she 
brought supplies herself, she still expected him to share his 
gatherings with her. More than once I watched her appeali 
mutely to him with open beak for food, but he always treated 
such begging attempts with silent disdain and emptied the contents 
of his capacious throat into the expectant beaks that the family 
held up. The youngsters now raised their heads and opened their 
beaks on feeling the slightest vibration. They evidently asso- 
ciated feeding-time with the nest being shaken, and noise had but 
little effect upon them. Now the hen could leave the young ones 
she and the cock came and went together. Apparently they never 
parted company, and were the most devoted of couples. When 
returning to the nest the cock always arrived via the top of my 
‘hide ” and some small branches in front of the nest, but his mate 
had her own path, round the back of the tree, along which she would 
flit so quietly that sometimes my only warning that she was coming 
would be the stir and commotion amon the little birds. 

Heat invariably distressed both old and young birds very 
much, and I believe that one reason the bullfinch prefers evergreen 
bushes and trees as nesting-sites is that in them it can depend upon 
ample shade and protection from the rays of the sun. My notes 
for May 29 run: “ The young are much distressed by the heat 
to-day, lying all the time with their heads over the edge of the nest, 
and their beaks open, panting. The hen returns and covers them 
for a few minutes. She too pants and gasps, though shaded from 
direct sunlight. It is certainly very hot though most peaceful in 
the little wood ; birds are singing, a hen cuckoo is bubbling and her 
mate cuckooing ; then an owl, disturbed in his midday nap, hoots 
vigorously, while the flies hum and dance, and a great humble-bee 
drones drowsily as she threads her way between the trees. Then, 
almost discordantly across all these peaceful sounds, comes the 
melancholy whistle of a curlew, repeated again and again. It 
must be a party passing overhead, for there are no resident 
curlews anywhere near.” 

To begin with, the young were fed at fifteen- to twenty-minute 
intervals, but as they grew bigger the time between meals became 
longer until it reached three-quarters of an hour and sometimes 
even an hour. It was surprising how fast the nestlings grew. At 
first ugly semi-naked little things, only clad with scanty scraps of 
blackish down, they developed like mushrooms, seeming to double 
in size in a night, and soon had stumpy feathers showing. By 
this time they filled the shallow nest, and once when the hen, 
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being startled, left the nest in a hurry, she nearly knocked a young 
bird out of it. For a second the youngster balanced precariously 
on the edge, but a wriggle or two tumbled it back. At first the 
little things merely lay still and slept while their parents were 
away, being only galvanized into activity by that slight shaking 
of the boughs which foretold the return of the old birds, but as 
they got bigger they became more lively. Their heads were no 
longer top-heavy, their rapidly growing feathers had to be attended 
to, and they would sit up and try and preen them. The biggest 
made its first attempt at dressing its stumpy plumage before its 
eyes were properly open! They sometimes appeared quite bored 
with the long waits and would yawn widely. Though the bills 
of the old birds were so intensely black those of the young ones 
were creamy white, only beginning to deepen in hue during their 
last day or two in the nest, so that even when they left it their 
beaks were but slaty-coloured. Latterly, the five made more 
than a nestful, they simply bulged over the sides, and when the 
devoted mother considered it her duty to cover them for a few 
minutes, she looked as if she was perched on the top of her big 
babies. The rate they grew at can be judged from the fact that 
they were full grown and left the nest on the fifteenth day after 
hatching. The young belonging to a neighbouring pair were even 
quicker getting out into the world, for they fled on either the 
deventh or twelfth day. Once the eyes of the young bullfinches 
were open they began to recognize me as strange and dangerous, 
crouching low in the nest as I approached the tent, and there 
remaining motionless until | was hidden. Once out of sight they 
would raise their heads, stare, fidget, preen their stumpy feathers, 
doze, wake up and yawn, in short pass the time as best they could 
until the return of the dilatory parents, and when they heard them 
coming, or rather felt them coming, what a change came over 
them! All five heads shot up into the air, all five pointing in the 
same direction, then as mother bullfinch came up on one side and 
father bullfinch on the other they quivered all over in eager an- 
ticipation. The old birds would regard them for a moment, when 
you could see how swollen and distended their throats were with 
a things ; then the cock fed one and then a second, pushing his 

k down their gaping throats and pumping up the already 
partially digested food, while the hen did the same for the two on 
her side of the nest. Once I saw the male have difficulty in 
tegurgitating his supply. He tried and tried, and at last flew away 
looking quite sick and bilious, leaving two very disappointed nest- 
lings behind him. However, everything was all right at the next 
visit. The food having been delivered, the young birds would 
sink back into the nest looking very happy and contented, and the 
old ones would stand and watch them for a minute to see if matters 
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sanitary wanted attention, and usually each carried some excreta 
away. It is noteworthy that the excreta of all nestlings is coated 
with a non-adhesive slimy covering so that it does not stick to or 
soil anything with which it may be brought in contact, and in 
consequence the parents are able to carry it without in the least 
dirtying themselves. As the young approached the time when 
they would leave the nest their parents had all they could do to 
keep the nest in order, but unlike some finches the old bullfinches 
managed the task fairly well. Only those who have watched 
birds at the nest will believe what attentive little parents these 
birds were. I saw the female more than once stand looking at her 
young ones, then lean forward and push something into position 
at the side of the nest, which the weight of the youngsters was 
reducing from a cup to little better than a platform of twigs, and 
on one occasion she pulled out and carried away a hair from the 
lining that was straggling out of place. At last the young bull- 
finches were fully fledged, the nest was bending under their weight, 
and they were sitting on the edge of it looking out at the, to them, 
wide world of fir-trees and bramble-bushes, when on the morning 
of June 8 I came quietly through the spruces. The sight decided 
them ; with one accord they tumbled headlong into the trees. I 
had a glimpse of five pale greyish-white editions of their parents 
hopping a little uncertainly through the dark boughs, also a 
momentary vision of the gay cock and his demure mate leading 
them away. For a little longer I heard their melancholy call-note 
and then the bullfinch family, fairly launched into the wide world, 
had vanished for good. 

They flew on the fifteenth day after hatching, incubation having 
taken fourteen days, the first egg being laid on either May 4 or 5, 
and the last on the 9th, and as already stated the young left the 
nest on June 8. 

FraANCcEs Pitt 


THE WAR IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA 
1914-17 


Aut that is known to the general public of the war in East Africa 
is contained in occasional brief and, to the public, cryptic ref- 
erences in the daily papers, and five published dispatches,* which 
require most careful reading and study with a map before any 
picture can be formed of the operations as a whole. Publications 
like the Times’ History of the War and The Great War have told the 
story in even greater detail than the dispatches, but have dealt 
with the subject bit by bit and at irregular intervals, so that the 
interdependence of the operations, carried out as they were in 
theatres hundreds of miles apart, is not apparent. 

The aim of this article is to bring on to one canvas those opera- 
tions of the British and Belgian forces which, correlated during 
1916 and 1917, brought about the partial destruction of the 
German armed forces in Kast Africa, and the absolute expulsion 
of the German from their colony. 

To arrive at a correct sense of geographical proportion with 
other theatres of war, the reader must remember when studying 
the map that he is looking at a country which was nearly twice the 
size of Germany itself. 

At the outset of the war the land frontiers of the German 
colony marched on the north with British Kast Africa and Uganda, 
each under its own governor; on the west with the Belgian 
Congo; on the south-west with Northern Rhodesia and Nyassa- 
land, each again under their own administrations ; on the south 
with Portuguese East Africa : thus four-fifths of the 2200 odd miles 
of land frontier ran with frontiers of the Allies, while the remain- 
ing one-fifth, along the Rovuma River, formed a gateway which was 
taken ample advantage of by the Germans until Portugal ranged 
herself with the Allies. To the east was a seaboard of some 450 

* Supplement to the London Gazelle of June 20, 1916, by Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. J. 
C, Smuts, dated April 30, 1916; of June 16, 1917, by Lieut.-Cen. the Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, dated October 27, 1916; of April 18, 1917, by Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, dated February 28, 1917; of December 27, 1917, by Major-Gen. A. R. Hoskins, 
dated May 30, 1917; of April 5, 1918, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. L. Vandeventer, dated 
January 21, 1918. 
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miles with several excellent harbours, the two northern of which, 
Tanga and Dar-es-Salam, were the termini respectively of the 
two existing German railways. Some fifty miles off the coast, and 
roughly midway between these two harbours, lay the British 
island of Zanzibar with its open roadstead at its southern end 
facing German East Africa. Off the mouths of the Rufiji River 
lay the German island of Mafia. 

The German colony appears to have been no more prepared 
for war than the Allies, but the advantages of unity of command 
and instinct for the right sort of organization lay with the Ger- 
mans. Their commander, von Lettow, at once took action to 
expand his two or three dozen active and reserve companies of 
native troops and to increase their number by recruitment from 
the ample supply of warlike personnel to his hand; nor did he 
delay to organize the country in every way for war. It was far 
otherwise with the Allies. The first year passed without any 
attempt by the Imperial Government to co-ordinate military 
measures on the various frontiers, so that the different colonies 
were left to devise each their own defence with the meagre means at 
their disposal. The magnitude of the effort required was little 
enough seen at the heart of the Empire, so that small blame can be 
meted out to those in far-off colonies if they failed to see the pro- 
portional effort required of them to organize, not only the manhood, 
but the material things within their borders ; thus no attempt was 
made until the autumn of 1916, after two years of war, to raise 
and train additional battalions from the splendid and ample 
material of which the King’s African Rifles are composed. It is 
true that a small expedition was sent from India in October 1914 
(it is believed under the zegis of the India Office) to make a descent 
on the German coast. The adventure met with a distinct rebuff 
at Tanga, and the little force retired to British East Africa, where 
for a year it was doomed to comparative inaction in defence of 
the long land frontier of British East Africa and Uganda. Not 
that the year was not full of incident on all the frontiers, both land 
and sea, but it was every man fighting for himself rather than 
being directed to fight for a definite and common object. 

In the autumn of 1915 the Imperial Government decided to 
move. Additional units of the Indian Regular Army and troops of 
the Union of South Africa, set free after the conquest of German 
South-West Africa, were ear-marked to compose an army in 
British East Africa for the invasion of the German colony. Major- 
General Tighe, commanding in British East Africa since the spring 
of the year, at once pushed forward preparations to receive an 
concentrate this force as far forward as possible, at Longido and 
Mbuyuni, on lines of advance which were dictated more or less by 
the nature of the country. 
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On February 19, 1916, the Hon. J. C. Smuts, with the rank of 
Lieut.-General, arrived in East Africa to take supreme command, 
and at once commenced operations with the object of occupying the 
Kilima-Njaro area before the rainy season, as a preliminary to a 
sustained offensive later on. 

After several hard-fought actions in the foot-hills south of 
Kilima-Njaro the enemy withdrew on March 22 over the Ruwu 
River near Kahe, and Smuts stopped, as he says, “ to dispose his 
force to the best advantage during the rainy season and to study 
the important question of the strategy to be followed in the 
future operations.” 

General Smuts tells us in his dispatch of October 27, 1917, that 
in order “‘ to occupy so huge a territory within reasonable time a 
smultaneous advance from different points along different routes 
was essential.’” The enemy was estimated to have a strength of 
about 16,000 rifles, nearly half of which were now concentrated on 
the Tanga Railway; the remainder was scattered round ‘the 
colony’s frontiers with its larger portion facing the Belgian and 
British troops in the north-west. Von Lettow was at that time 
edited with the intention of resisting stubbornly in the Pare 
and Usambara hills alongside the Tanga Railway, and, if forced out 
of that region, of withdrawing to the Tabora area, where he could 
form a junction with the force from the north-west: fighting on 
interior lines he would have the advantage of the use of the Central 
Railway. Besides the force under General Smuts’ immediate 
command, which he organized in three divisions,* there was a 
large forcet of Belgians near Lake Kivu, and sufficient Indian and 
African units on Lake Victoria to form a brigade, while in the 
south-west the troops under General Northey were sufficient to 
provide two or three small columns. 

With the deliberate intention of making Lettow detach from 
his main force on the Tanga Railway before operations commenced 
after the rains, and thereby weaken his defence in the Pare and 
Usambara hills, General Smuts dared to push Vandeventer with 
his division of Union troops across the Masai steppe to Kondoa 
Irngi in April. The march was carried out under almost in- 
tredible difficulties, and Kondoa was reached with slight opposition 
m April 19. Realizing the threat to his whole scheme of defence 
lettow transferred a large part of his force from the Tanga to the 
Central Railway, and, rightly judging to find Vandeventer isolated 
and cut off from supplies, took the offensive against him with 


* Two of Union troops, each of one mounted and one infantry brigade, under 
General Vandeventer and Brits respectively, and one of African, Indian, and British 
mits under General Hoskins. 

+ This force had, however, to be equipped as regards transport and supply by the 
Imperial Government. 
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about 4000 rifles. The attack failed, but the enemy, faced with 
the threat of a further advance by Vandeventer, remained oppo- 
site Kondoa throughout May and the greater part of June. 

By the third week of May everything was ready for the main 
advance. During the rest of May and June, while Vandeventer 
contained Lettow at Kondoa, Smuts drove the German force 
out of the Pare and Usambara hills south through Handeni into 
the Nguru hills beyond the Lukigura: the Belgians cleared the 
Ruanda province to a line from the north end of Lake Tanganyika 
to the south-west corner of Lake Victoria : the British lake column 
seized Ukerewe Island as a base for operations against Muanza: 
General Northey made good the country from Bismarckburg at 
the south-east end of Lake Tanganyika to Ubena, which lies north 
of Lake Nyassa. 

During July Smuts rested his main force, but Vandeventer, 
pushing the enemy before him, reached the Central Railway 
at Kilimatinde and Dodoma: the British lake column seized 
Muanza: the Belgians occupied Kigoma, the lake terminus of 
the Central Railway: Northey reached half-way to Iringa : the 
navy occupied Tanga and Pangani. 

August and September were strenuous months: by a double 
move of the Belgians from the eastern shore of Tanganyika, and of 
the Belgians and British columns from the south end of Lake 
Victoria, the German north-western forces were forced _ back 
south of Tabora, which was occupied by the Belgians on September 
19; after three days’ fighting, on August 29, Northey occupied 
Iringa, but his communications to Lake Nyassa were very pre 
carious ; Smuts, moving his main force down both flanks of the 
Nguru hills, drove the enemy over the Wami River at Dakawa, and 
then calling Vandeventer in eastwards along the Central Railway 
himself encircled Morogoro from the north-east, so that Lettow was 
forced to evacuate that place, and moved through the Ulugum 
hills towards Kissaki. The occupation of Morogoro on August 26 
was immediately followed by a converging move on Kissaki 
through most difficult country; Lettow, though abandoning 
much in the hills and evacuating Kissaki on September 15, re- 
ceived a very heavy blow from Hannyngton’s brigade of Hoskins 
division at Duthumi before he managed to withdraw his troops 
across the Mgeta. In August the coast towns of Sadani and Baga- 
noyo, and in September Dar-es-Salam, Kilwa, Kiswere, Lindi, 
Sudi, and Mikindani were effectively occupied. Lettow was not 
followed across the Mgeta: to quote General Smuts’ dispatch: 
“The enemy had now taken up a defensive line along the 
Mgeta River south of Duthumi, and farther to the west astride the 
road from Kissaki to the Rufiji. The attack against him was not 
pressed as our own men were exhausted and worn out with cease- 
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less fighting, and marching for several weeks through most difficult 

country on half rations or less, and a thorough rest was impera- 

tively necessary, not only on military but also on medical 
unds.”” 

Thus by the third week in September, in addition to the coast 
towns there remained in our hands the Central Railway and the 
whole area north of it, together with the block of the Uluguru hills 
south of Morogoro. Wahle’s detachment in the west retirin 
from Tabora was rapidly evacuating a large tract of country, an 
by the direction of his march showed his intention to be to make 
for Iringa, or to break through Northey’s line, with the object 
of joining the German force in the Mahenge area. In the hope of 
preventing this junction a small column from Vandeventer’s 
division on the Central Railway was pushed south in October to 
act with a portion of Northey’s force round Iringa, while Northey 
concentrated the greater portion of his force farther south. 

During October desultory operations took place throughout 
the Iringa area, and also between Dar-es-Salam and the Rufiji River, 
where some of the enemy elements still remained. In the south 
the Portuguese had made an appearance north of the Rovuma. 

Up to the end of September the line of communications of 
Smuts’ main force had run back nearly 200 miles to Korogwe on 
the Tanga Railway. Although, after Dar-es-Salam fell into our 
hands, the adaptation of the Central Railway to a form of motor 
traffic had shortened our line during October, it was essential to 
restore it for proper railway traffic before it could be looked to as 
the line of supply for further operations southward. Meanwhile 
the possession of other harbours southward opened the oppor- 
tunity of their use as bases in any campaign south of the Rufiji. 

The delay caused by the combination of the necessity of restor- 
ing the railway, of the organization of new bases, and of the re- 
organization of his whole force, is best described in General Smuts’ 
own words : 


Throughout November and December no general offensive was possible... . 
Disease had played havoc amongst the troops, of whom large numbers were totally 
wfit without medical attention, prolonged rest, change of climate, and nourishment 
to make any sustained effort. The wastage due to the above causes was enormous, 
and the reduction in the number of effective rifles was alone enough to stop all further 
movement until reinforcements were available. The mechanical transport was in a 
seriously damaged condition in consequence of the strain of continuous work over 
appalling roads or trackless country, and extensive repairs, for which there had been 
no time, were essential. The personnel of the transport suffered, as did every branch 
of the forces, from the same diseases as affected the fighting troops, and as men dropped 
out increasing strain was thrown on those able to keep going, until the loss of men 
threw scores of vehicles out of work. Animal diseases had wiped out horses,,mules, 
and oxen by thousands, and it was necessary to replace this transport in some way or 
other before movement was possible. The strain upon all ranks of all units and ser- 
vices due to the steadily increasing effect of disease had reached the limit that was 
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endurable. It is out of the question here to do more than thus barely to mention ong 
or two of the more conspicuous of the numerous difficulties which hampered ou; 
activity during the time which elapsed between the arrival of our forces at Kissaki in the 
middle of September, and the resumption of our general advance on January 1, 1917, 
While these difficulties were being overcome Kilwa Port was being prepared as a base, 
and a division of troops was transferred to that theatre. 


The proved unsuitability of the climate was the factor which 
compelled General Smuts to reorganize his forces with the mini- 
mum of white troops. He tells us that 12,000 white troops were 
evacuated between the middle of October and the end of Decem- 
ber. The result of the reorganization was that a weak division 
consisting of an infantry and a mounted brigade of Union troops 
was concentrated at Irmga under Vandeventer for co-operation 
with Northey, who lay farther south ; for operations on the Rufiji 
there remained on the Mgeta three brigades, one Union, one 
Nigerian, and one Indian, under the immediate command of 
(reneral Smuts ; while in the Kilwa area there was a division of two 
brigades of Indian and African troops under Hoskins. 

Meanwhile operations during December in the Iringa area 
failed to prevent the German force from Tabora passing through 
to the south-east and forming with the companies already in the 
Mahenge district a front along the Kilimberd River. As General 
Smuts aptly writes : “ The operations of Generals Vandeventer and 
Northey at this time are interesting as showing the practical 
impossibility of cornering an enemy in country of a nature such as 
that in which these operations were conducted.”’ 

During November Hoskins had pushed troops up the Matandu 
to Chemera, and to Kibata in the Matumbi hills. Such a threat 
to his rear caused Lettow to make a determined effort to force us 
out of the Matumbi hills. He endeavoured to invest and take our 
position round Kibata by assault, and very severe fighting, in 
which outlying positions changed hands several times, took place 
between December 6 and 18, by which time the arrival of re 
inforcements forced Lettow to withdraw north-west to the Rufij. 

When the main operations commenced on January 1 with the 
advance from the Mgeta Front, it was General Smuts’ hope that, 
after dealing a heavy blow at the enemy facing him, he would be 
able to cross the Rufiji and, combining movements with Hoskins’ 
division, be able “ to cut all connexion between the two enemy 
forces on the Rufiji and at Mahenge respectively, and either to 
envelop the enemy on the Rufiji or deal him a heavy blow as he 
escaped south.” In spite of the success with which General 
Beves’ Union — by splendid marching, seized a crossing 
over the Rufiji at Mkalinso, without the enemy becoming aware of 
the fact, and in spite of the rapid advance of General Sheppard’s 
Indian brigade against stiff resistance, in the course of which 4 
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crossing was forced just east of Kibambawe, General Smuts’ hope 
was frustrated. General Beves’ troops were so exhausted that his 
further advance was suspended, and General Sheppard, though 
able to maintain his position, was not able to undertake further 
offensive action. South of the river General Hoskins’ most 
westerly troops could only reach Ngarambi (a few miles west of 
Namatewa), and that only by giving the transport at its disposal 
an elasticity which reached breaking-point. Although an attempt 
was made to contract the space between Mkalinso and Ngarambi 
by pushing the Nigerian brigade to the south-east through Beves, 
the enemy still had space to withdraw his companies leisurely. 

This was the situation when, on January 20, General Smuts 
handed over the command* to General Hoskins and left East 
Africa. 

General Hoskins had a most difficult problem to solve. Al- 
though a few more weeks of comparatively fine weather could be 
expected, (eneral Hoskins tells us in his dispatch of May 30, 1917, 
that ‘‘ the supply and transport situation was not at all satisfac- 
tory. There was no reserve in the advance depots ; the number 
of porters was insufficient ; the animals in transport units were 
dying, and the drivers of the mechanical transport were falling 
sick so rapidly that the number of troops in the front line could 
not be maintained there.” The state both of the transport and of 
the troops combined with an early commencement of heavy rain, 
which ushered in the wettest season known in East Africa for 
many years, forced General Hoskins to review the situation anew, 
and reorganize the forces for the renewal cf the offensive after the 
rains. The approximate total strength of the enemy’s efficient 
troops still in the field was computed at between 8000 and 9000, 
with four heavy and sixteen field-guns and seventy-three machine- 
guns. 

Heavy rain continued in the Rufiji basin and coas al area till 
mid-May. This fact combined with the necessity for a complete 
and far-reaching reorganization precluded any but minor opera- 
tions for the purpose of harassing the enemy. During February, 
March, and April the enemy gradually evacuated the area between 
the Rufiji and Matandu Rivers, but pushed a strong force up to the 
Ngaura River twenty miles south of Kilwa. In the south-west, 
where the rains had not been so heavy, there was a considerable 
activity, which had the effect of driving a portion of the German 


* On January 11 General Smuts at Duthumi wired for General Hoskins to come and 
see him as soon as possible. General Hoskins left his headquarters near Kibata at 
10.30 a.m., rode some twenty miles through the hills, and then motored via Chemera to 
Kilwa, which he reached at nightfall, and next day left in an aeroplane for his 180-mile 
flight to the vicinity of Duthumi. Surely an exceptional method for a divisional 
General to reach general headquarters ! 
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force across the Portuguese border in February. This force rm 
crossed the Rovuma in March, only to make, in April, a mop 
extended raid into Portuguese East Africa, whence it was not 
driven until August by a British column sent from the south enj 
of Lake Nyassa. At the end of February, too, an enemy colum 
of some 600 rifles broke north-west past the north end of Lake 
Nyassa, and carried out a remarkable raid right across Germa § 
East Africa. Starting under Wintgens from about sixty mile 
north-west of Songea, it moved past Lake Rukwa to Kitunda, 
where its commander was left sick in our hands; under his sue. 
cessor Naumann it crossed the Central Railway east of Tabora on 
May 27; failed to capture our post at Mkalamo, and, continuing 
north, heavily engaged the Belgians at Ikoma; it then, afte 
moving east towards Lake Magadi in British territory, swept south 
to Kondoa Irangi, near which place it narrowly escaped capture; 
it next threatened Handeni, and then moved rapidly north to 
Kahe, but finding our troops there, doubled back, and was finally 
brought to bay on Luita Hill, where Naumann surrendered om 
October 1. Of this raid General Vandeventer says in his dispateh 
of January 21,1918: “‘ Such a raid could perhaps only have been 
carried out in a country like German East Africa, where the bush 
is often so thick that two considerable forces may pass within a 
mile, unaware of each other’s presence, and where a ruthles 
leader of a small force can nearly always live on the country.” 

General Hoskins had hoped that during May the genenl 
offensive might be resumed with concerted forward movements 
from Lindi, Kilwa, Central Rufiji, Iringa, Songea, and possibly 
from farther south. To this end the Belgians had promised ther 
assistance wherever needed, and he had discussed with the 
Portuguese C.-in-C. the lines of co-operation feasible when his 
forces should be organized. At the end of May, however, General 
Hoskins was called away to command elsewhere, and Gener 
Vandeventer returned from South Africa to take over the chiel 
command. 

The enemy forces were now in two main bodies: a westem 
force under Tafel based on Mahenge, with a strong detachment 
to the south at Likuji facing one of Northey’s columns ; an eastem 
(and main) force, under the direct command of Lettow, facing out 
troops both at Kilwa and Lindi, and with a reserve in the Liwale 
district. The enemy detachment raiding in Portuguese territory 
had not yet been driven back, and Naumann was still being pursued 
across German East Africa. 

The measures necessary for General Hoskins’ reorganization 
had not yet taken full effect, and much preparation was still m 
progress. (General Vandeventer decided to make his main advance 
from Kilwa and Lindi; to operate against the enemy in the 
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Mahenge area from the north with Belgians, and to use General 
Northey’s forces to assist in the Mahenge operations, to clear 
Portuguese East Africa, and finally to advance from Songea. 

In the beginning of July the offensive began with the advance of 
the Kilwa force, which drove the enemy through the Kiturika 
hills after several sharp fights culminating in a severe action on 
July 19 at Narungombe, where the enemy was driven off the 
water-holes and given a heavy blow. While the Kilwa force now 
marked time during August, the Lindi force, under General O’Grady, 
moved, and, after severe opposition, pushed the enemy half-way to 
Mahiwa, which caused Lettow to remforce his right wing so that 
on August 19 further offensive action in that quarter was withheld. 
Meanwhile Hawthorn’s column of Northey’s force had pushed the 
Lukoja detachment back to Mpondas, and the Belgians were 
closing in on Mahenge from Iringa and Kidatu. In the south 
Shorthose, driving the Germans back out of Portuguese territory, 
reached Tunduru on August 23. 

By the middle of September the situation was ripe for sus- 
tained movement: both the Kilwa and Lindi forces, under 
Generals Hannyngton and Beves respectively, had been rein- 
forced, and General Vandeventer planned to engage the enemy, 
where met with, by a combined movement southwards with the 
Kilwa force and south-westward with the Lindi force ; meanwhile 


the western forces were to press on vigorously and contain Tafel 
in the Mahenge area. 

Moving on September 19 the Kilwa force drove the enemy, 
ee all the way across the waterless bush, through Bweho, 


where his retreat was nearly cut off and he was badly mauled by 
Cunliffe’s Nigerians, back on to Nahungo, the scene of another 
severe action, and so across and up the Mbemkuru until, after 
more sharp fighting from October 1 to 4, he was forced off the 
river to the south-east : simultaneously with this advance a regi- 
ment of Indian cavalry successfully raided some enemy food 
depots on the Upper Mbemkuru. While Ridgway’s column now 
contained Lettow toward Ruangwa, Hannyngton sent Orr’s column 
by forced marches to Ruponda, an important enemy grain depot, 
which it reached on October 10, thus completely severing the main 
elemy communication from Mahenge to Massassi via Liwale. 
Meanwhile the Lindi force made steady progress through difficult 
dense country, driving the enemy back on Mahiwa, where, in com- 
bination with the Nigerian brigade, which had been sent across 
country from Nahungo, an attempt was made to envelop him. 
Lettow, well aware of the danger of the continued advance of the 
Lindi force, moved with a large portion of his reserve direct from 
Ruangwa to Mahiwa, and from October 14 to 19 there ensued some 
of the severest fighting in East Africa. 
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The transport and supply situation did not admit of the Kilwa 
force continuing its move at once, but, starting on October 17,4 
raid by Orr’s column on Lukuledi Mission had the effect of not 
only forcing a detachment of three companies out of that place, 
and of obtaining valuable information of the district, but of 
inducing Lettow to reinforce his detachment by another three 
companies from the Mahiwa Front and attack Orr—an attack 
which met with a severe repulse, after which Orr was withdraw 
to Ruponda. During October Tafel had evacuated Mahenge, 
which was occupied on the 19th by the Belgians, and, evading 
Hawthorn, who had moved east from Mpondas to cut him off, 
was north-west of Liwale by the end of the month, out of reach of 
Hawthorn or the Belgians. 

On November 6 the Kilwa and Lindi forces moved simul 
taneously, and on the 10th joined hands to the north of Chiwata, 
where Lettow, under cover of his rear-guard, had concentrated, 
On the same date a small mounted column had occupied Massassi 
and moved east. From the 15th to the 18th Lettow fought strong 
rear-guard actions to prevent himself being surrounded in the 
Lutshemi Valley, and eventually succeeded in escaping east along 
the edge of the inhospitable Mkonde Plateau, but not without 
leaving about a thousand men in our hands. 

Meanwhile early in November Tafel, avoiding Liwale, which 
had been occupied since November 2 by a small Belgian column 
sent from Kilwa, broke through Shorthose, who had moved north 
from Tunduru to intercept him. By November 18 he was 
approaching the Upper Bangala west of Massassi. Lettow, who 
for a long time had had no communication with Tafel, and had no 
knowledge of his movements, now by very rapid marching swept 
southward through Newala to the Rovuma, leaving hundreds of 
sick and wounded in his trail: keeping along the north bank he 
crossed the Bangala on the 24th, going west. Attempts to catch 
him with Orr’s column and Breitenbach’s mounted troops, first 
at Newala and then on the Bangala, failed by a few hours at both 
places in spite of hard marching. 

Tafel, quite unaware of Lettow’s situation, had meanwhile 
struck east hoping to find him at Newala, and on November 25 
appeared on Orr’s communications. Awakening to the reality of 
his situation he endeavoured to break south from Orr, who had 
turned back on him, but cut off from Lettow, and now, foodless 
in an unknown country, he surrendered unconditionally to Orr's 
column on November 28. Lettow by then had escaped up the 
Lujende Valley, having crossed the Rovuma at Ngomani, from 
which place he had driven the Portuguese garrison on November 
26 before Ridgway’s column and the Nigerian brigade from 
Massassi could reach it. 
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To quote General Vandeventer in his dispatch of January 21, 
1918 : 


With the surrender of Tafel and the retreat into Portuguese East Africa of Von 
Lettow Vorbeck, with the remnant of his forces (approximately fifty officers, 250 other 
Europeans, and 1500 to 1800 Askaries), the campaign in German East Africa came to an 


however, probably still be necessary before the German force in Portuguese Fast Africa 
is finally brought to book, for the country is vast and communications are difficult. 
It is not the intention here to comment on the conduct of the 
war. In the realm of strategy the military student will find the 
problem at the outset of 1916 one worthy of attention. General 
Smuts’ overland advance with the avowed intention of occupying 
as much territory as possible within a reasonable time, the success- 
ful accomplishment of which owed much to his daring move on 
Kondoa, will have critics. The alternative of an earlier capture 
of Dar-es-Salam and an advance along the Central Railway will 
have its adherents, who will not be satisfied with General Smuts’ 
reasons for forgoing it. Without any disparagement of General 
Smuts it would be intensely interesting to know what General 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s * plan and methods would have been. 
Although General Smuts’ name will be the more generally asso- 
ciated in the public mind with the war in East Africa, it will be 
found by the historian that very real praise is due to General 
Hoskins for the sound principles of his reorganization which 
allowed General Vandeventer to carry the campaign of 1917 
through with the energy he did. The natural difficulties of 
country and of climate were, if anything, worse than in 1916. The 
enemy fought more and in greater strength on the battlefield, and 
with the determination of a desperation that was lacking in the 
previous year. Though the length of the communications was as 
great as any north of the Rufiji, and the feats of marching were 
second to none in any campaign, the troops fared.better than 


before. 
G. M. Orr 


* General Sir H. Smith-Dorrien was appointed C.-in-C., but fell grievously sick on 
reaching the Cape, and was succeeded by General Smuts. 


NATIONAL DEBT DELUSIONS 


For many years prior to 1914 we in this country have exhibited 
a growing tendency to discard “‘ theory”’ as a guide to action. 
This is a form of intellectual laziness well put by Price Collier in 
England and the English. “ England prefers doing to thinking” 
—a polite paraphrase for ‘‘ muddling through.” Our impatience 
of theory was exemplified in much of our pre-war legislation, our 
general attitude being that theories were made to fit the facts 
and not facts to fit the theories. In everyday life the man with 
a theory was at best voted a crank, and at the worst a bore. 
It was characteristic of our mental outlook that when, in 1914, 
our “ contemptible army ” marched to the historic battlefields of 
France and Flanders, we who stayed at home hurled defiance to 
the enemy with the slogan of “ Business as usual.’’ The reputed 
author of the meanest cry on record has since received the honour 
of a knighthood. Sweet are the uses of advertisement. In 1914 
the public at large knew little, and cared less, about the “ Meaning 
of Money,” to use Mr. Hartley Withers’s felicitous phrase. The 
quantity theory of money was almost a forgotten controversy, 
and theories of taxation, their ethical basis, and the real incidence 
of taxes made little or no appeal to a community indifferent to 
abstract considerations. Taxes were small, and the public paid 
these relatively light imposts, grumbled as usual, and there was 
an end of it. Since those happy days we all know, to our cost, 
that taxes have reached an unprecedented height, the average 
cost of commodities has almost doubled, and that all sorts of 
restrictions are placed upon our commercial activities. Profits 
are restricted by an excess profit tax, which met a popular cry, 
but which no economist justifies. It is quite obvious that what 
was wanted, and what the circumstances demanded, was an 
excessive profit tax, which would have given an opportunity for 
taxing increased profits on the same turnover, and not increased 
profits due to increased trade. However, this last digression is 
by the way. Broadly speaking the general ‘“‘ democratic ” case 
is epitomized in the existence of a National Debt of, say, 6000 
millions, with every prospect of increase, and the fear that some 
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rtion of the service of this Debt may fall upon the shoulders 
of the sweated proletariat. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the public, 
with little or no theoretical knowledge, lend a willing ear to any 
scheme or schemes which offer a short cut or royal road to any 
shifting of the burden on to those who are, to use a cant phrase, 
“ best able to bear it,” or, preferably, to schemes which eliminate 
the Debt, on the principle that dead men tell no tales. Naturally, 
phrases and false analogies, to a nation which does not do its own 
thinking, make a strong appeal. “ Equality of sacrifice,” ‘‘ the 
sacrifices of labour,’ which it would require an ultra-microscope 
to discover, the “ crushing burden of debt,” and conscription of 
capital as well as life, make a more telling appeal than the crude 
avowal of repudiation or conscription. The use that is made of 
the term ‘‘ conscription ” in the antithesis between life and capital 
is both misleading and cruel. The inference is drawn that 
democracy, as against the capitalists, has made the major pro rata 
sacrifice in life. Nothing can be further from the truth. Apart 
from the fact that for legitimate reasons a large part of labour is 
engaged on the benches and not in the trenches, it is clear that 
capital, as represented by the middle classes, has made the double 
sacrifice of life and of income. The “ sacrifices” of labour in the 
ad captandum sense in which the term is used is false. The claim 
is vociferously made that conscription is to be applied all round, 
always with the one great exception of “‘ labour,” and it required 
the retreat of our Fifth Army to make the miners and the engineers 
realize the situation. At a critical stage in the war 50,000 
aeroplane workers were on strike for weeks on end—and yet we 
prate of the sacrifices of labour. The strength of the con- 
scriptionists’ case lies in the vagueness of the appeal, but apart 
from this the case for the conscription of wealth, which in practice 
covers the whole of the democratic claim, is not without expert 
support. First, we have Mr. Bonar Law with his “ open mind.” 
There is another school led by Professor Pigou (a member of the 
Committee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges) with his revolu- 
tionary views that in war-time (and also in peace, were it not for 
practical difficulties) all incomes should be taxed down, if necessary, 
to £500 per annum in order to provide for national expenditure. 
Further, Mr. Hartley Withers, the able editor of the Economist, 
having come to the conclusion that “ posterity never pays,” it 
naturally follows that the total cost of the war should, in theory, 
be paid for by taxation. In that event, of course, there would be 
no National Debt of any magnitude. Unintentionally, this is 
pleading the cause of the conscriptionists. There is a final error, 
made in many unexpected quarters—namely, that the War Debt 
having been contracted in a period of high commodity prices, 
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will in effect, when prices come down after the war, be worth 
double the money. On the one hand it is argued that for this 
reason (apart from patriotism at 5 per cent.) all people should 
hasten to invest, on the other hand the claim is made that no 
harm is done, but mere justice, if some of these inflated millions 
be conscripted. 

Let us now examine if any solid matter exists wherewith to 
justify these contentions. Beginning with the latter first, the 
claim, for what it is worth, is best stated by two quotations. 


Beyond this very serious consideration there is the matter of fact that the figure 
of 707 millions [the Revenue] is itself deceptive. . . . At a moderate estimate the value 
of the pound sterling measured by goods and services, which is the only final measure, 
has declined at least 50 per cent., so to judge by pre-war standards the present 
Revenue is barely equivalent to 350 millions. . .. Yet the obligations which the 
nation has incurred will still continue, and these obligations will still be expressed 
in pounds sterling, whatever the pound sterling may mean in goods and services. If the 
pound should recover its old value so as to be worth what two pounds are to-day, 
the country will still have to pay the two pounds in guaranteed interest or loans and 
in guaranteed pensions to wounded soldiers and to the dependents of those who have 
fallen. (Spectator, April 6, 1918.) 


In the House of Commons, April 22, Mr. Arnold, M.P., making 
an elaborate defence of the justice and wisdom of taxing capital, 
spoke as follows : 


My argument is, that as we have borrowed enormous sums at a time of inflated 
prices, we ought to repay them at a time when prices remain more or less inflated. 
If we were to wait until prices have fallen perhaps 50 per cent., then when we came to 
redeem the Debt we should be repaying a sum which, in real value, would represent 
twice the sum we had borrowed. If I may illustrate this point in a homely way, I 
would put it like this. At the present time a man lends one pair of boots to the 
Government, but later on, when prices are lower and the purchasing power of money 
is greater, it might be necessary, in order to redeem the debt, to return to the lender 
two pairs of boots. 

If these arguments be correct, it follows that a man with a 
pre-war income of, say, £1000, who manages in these days, in spite 
of high taxation and general advance in prices, to save £200, is 
in reality saving £400. Assume that this £200 is invested in 
5 per cent. War Loan, repayable in a few years at par. Is it 
seriously contended that this investor will really make a profit 
of £200? Now it is an economic fact that the price of securities 
has no direct connexion whatever with the price of commodities, 
and one would think that the unfortunate individual with his 
effective income cut down to one-half, expressed in goods and 
services, has been sufficiently penalized. Half his income has 
gone, apart from heavy taxation, but apparently that is not 
enough. ‘The conscriptionists claim that in spite of contributions 
already made, any economies this individual can effect, represented 
by an investment, should be reduced by a further levy of 25 per 
cent. (Mr. Arnold, M.P., House of Commons, April 22.) Under 
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Mr. Arnold’s scheme all investments are to be conscripted to the 
extent of 25 per cent. The war has certainly not benefited pre- 
war investments. The very reverse is the case. Woradiaies 
these savings are to be conscripted. Were there any truth in this 
£2 for £1 argument, it would follow that pre-war investments 
should not only be exempt, but, as far as one can see, should be 
compensated, but up to the time of writing this idea has not 
occurred to our philanthropists at other people’s expense. Mr. 
Arnold’s illustration of the man who lends the Government one 
pair of boots and after the war receives the equivalent of two 
pairs, sounds plausible, but involves a very simple fallacy. If 
the Government borrow boots, they would repay in boots, and not 
inmoney. This fact alone would appear to discount Mr. Arnold’s 
argument, since the lender on this assumption would not benefit. 
But admit that the Government could, if it chose, borrow a pair 
of boots worth in war-time £2, and then repay the £2 after the war, 
which ex hypothesi would equal two pairs of boots. That cer- 
tainly looks like a profit of 100 per cent., but it is not so, for the 
reason that we have not considered the whole of the transaction. 
The purchasing power of the £2 worth of boots lent to the 
Government has already depreciated 50 per cent., ie. the lender 
has either saved £2 instead of £4, or has only bought one-half 
the quantity of boots that he could have purchased in pre-war 
time. Therefore, if prices become normal after the war, all that 
will happen will be that the investor’s money will resume its 
pre-war purchasing power. To sum up—the man who was accus- 
tomed to invest £100 before the war is probably worse off in 
purchasing power when he invests the same £100 during the war, 
and will remain so till prices come down. Why the fact that a 
man’s savings are less valuable in goods and services during the 
war than afterwards should be made the reason for conscripting 
part of them passes comprehension. Carefully considered, this 
£2 for £1 is the most amazing fallacy of modern times. 

Mr. Hartley Withers, late City Editor of the Times and 
present Editor of the Economist, is the author of many valuable 
and lucid works on economic subjects—and of one fallacy. 
That “ posterity never pays” is the keynote of much of Mr. 
Withers’s recent writings, and upon this discovery he has built up 
a brand new edifice of war finance. Let Mr. Withers speak for 
himself. Discussing in a recently published book, Our Money 
and the State, the alternative of “ borrowing”’ for the war or of 
raising the same sum by “ taxation,” the author writes : 


To the public the advantages [of borrowing] are equally clear and weighty, because 
the public thinks that by means of the borrowing principle it is able to avoid being 
taxed, and to hand on to posterity the task of finding the money that is required for 
its present needs. This view is largely a delusion. Let us take the example of the 
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present war. We cannot hand on its burden to posterity. It has to be paid for now 
by somebody. . . . The war cannot be carried on with goods produced or work done 
either by our ancestors or by our posterity. . . . Our Army cannot eat the bread that 
is going to be sown in 1930 or wear boots made out of hides whose original holders 
are yet unborn. . . . The whole notion that we can leave to posterity the task of 
paying for any part of the war is a delusion. . . . It is commonly said that we are 
still, as a nation, paying for the cost of the war that our ancestors waged against 
Napoleon more than a hundred years ago. But this is not so. As tax-payers we pay 
interest on the Debt then raised, but we pay that interest to those who hold the Debt 
by inheritance or otherwise. As a nation, we enjoy now all that we can produce, 
and the vagaries of our ancestors only affect the manner in which our production is 
distributed. 

In these extracts | have endeavoured to do full justice to 
Mr. Withers’s contention, and it is fair to mention that Mr. Withers 
does not intend his argument to apply to loans contracted abroad. 
Such loans, he admits, are posterity’s burden. Mr. Withers’s 
general argument amounts to this. Inasmuch as the war is, 
necessarily, paid for here and now, why not raise the money by 
taxation straight away? So long as the taxation is equitable 
it must be the simpler and better method. Mr. Withers claims 
that if instead we borrow the money, all that happens is that 
we or our heirs are taxed in order to pay us our own interest—- 
therefore, why not pay up at once by taxation? Mr. Withers 
admits that borrowing for the war and taxing for the interest, 
if the taxes are equitably imposed, is perfectly fair, but he is 
afraid that the taxation subsequent to the war might lead to 
discontent. “If this debt-charge is heavy, there is only too 
likely to be discontent and resentment on the part of those who 
pay interest to the holders of the War Debt and forget that these 
holders are the people who found the money to pay for the war, 
or their representatives.” (Op. cit., p. 42.) 

At best, therefore, Mr. Withers’s argument for taxing now in 
order to pay for the whole of the war is valuable as a means of 
avoiding an unreasonable grievance on the part of future tax- 
payers. Now we may all admit, without any mental strain, 
that we cannot tax effectively the whole of posterity in the sense 
of penalizing the whole of posterity. All we can do is so to 
arrange our taxes that some pay more than others. This is a 
truism applicable to any form of taxation in peace or war, and it 
does not require many pages of argument and illustration to prove 
so simple a point. The fallacy of Mr. Withers’s argument does not 
lie in his premise, but in his conclusion. It by no means follows 
that because the present expenditure is no burden on posterity as 
a whole, it is possible to apportion equitably to-day what we are 
expending. Mr. Withers’s substitute for loans is present taxation. 
It is not possible, practically or theoretically, so to apportion 
taxation, for the reason that a large part of the population is not 
in a position to be taxed, although the present expenditure is 
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made partly on their behalf and partly for a future generation. 
The benefits received by the non-taxable population to-day lie in 
the future as well as in the present. Under any scheme of paying 
for the war by immediate taxation the population, at present 
untaxable, would escape making their due contribution. The 
war is waged and expenses incurred so that present and future 
generations should be free to enjoy their life and pursue their 
activities untrammelled. Therefore they should pay their share. 
Take a simple case: To-day the community consists of A, B, 
and C who are taxable, E, F, and G untaxable. During the war 
and owing to taxation those in the taxable category are left with 
reduced capitals and possibly nothing. As soon as the war is 
over, E, F, and G, owing to the security brought about by peace, 
may make large incomes. Assume that for some reason A, B, 
and C do not. In that case, is it equitable that E, F, and G 
should escape all contributions to the cost of the peace brought 
about by the expenditure of A,B, andC? If my general argument 
is sound, it follows that the whole elaborate paraphernalia of 
Mr. Withers for raising the bulk or the whole of our war ex- 
penditure by immediate taxation is based on inequitable grounds, 
although it 1s true that nothing is further from Mr. Withers’s mind 
than to support those who openly advocate “conscription of 
capital.”” Economists draw a broad distinction between capital 
and income, and consequently between a capital levy and 
taxation ; but it is doubtful whether in the latter connexion the 
distinction is not more formal than actual. Income is capital in 
the making, and whether the Government take half my this 
year’s income, say £500, or take £500 from my next year’s capital, 
seems immaterial, both processes being equally painful. In the 
one case you take the income produced this year, in the other case 
you take or conscript the income produced last year, now called 
capital. By the one method you prevent a man from getting 
ticher, by the other you prevent him from getting poorer, which 
is the same thing. 

Let us see what an economist of a different school of thought 
has to say. Professor Pigou, a Bolshevist among economists, is 
engaged at the University of Cambridge in teaching the young 
idea how to shoot, purely, be it understood, in a metaphorical 
sense. It will be remembered that the youthful and learned 
professor was exempted from military service by a grateful and 
discriminating country, after a somewhat heated controversy. 
Lest I should do injustice to an original and startling theory of 
taxation, below is an extract from a little work, The Economy of 
Finance and the War, by Professor Pigou, p. 80: 


Why is it that economists do not advocate the placing of practically all the 
Government’s ordinary peace expenditure upon the shoulders of the very rich and 
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of the rich ? It is obvious that, other things being equal, the absorption of one pound 
from a rich man strikes at much less urgent wants and therefore causes much less 
suffering and real sacrifice than the absorption of one pound from the poor man. It 
follows that the aggregate amount of sacrifice involved in providing any given Revenue 
would be at a minimum if the whole of the funds required were lopped off the largest 
incomes enjoyed in the country. In other words, the arrangement best calculated to 
promote the general welfare would be one that so operated as to make equal, not the 
amount of income taken away, but the amount of income left [my italics] to different 
similarly circumstanced individuals. 


The net result of the Professor’s theory of taxation is, that 
all incomes varying in every degree from £100,000 to £1000 should 
be reduced by taxation to a dead level of £500, provided that 
the money is wanted by the State. The argument of “ best able 
to bear it,” together with “ equality of sacrifice,” is no novelty, 
and has the support of John Stuart Mill. However, it is not 
always appreciated that Mill used the two phrases in support of 
each other. With him they did not connote two different prin- 
ciples of taxation. Equality of sacrifice was Mill’s objective. 
Professor Pigou uses the phrase “best able to bear it” in a 
special sense—namely, actual capacity for paying. With the Pro- 
fessor,“ equality of sacrifice” has disappeared. Even the most 
acute dialectician would.be hard put to it to prove, or even 
suggest, that the owner of £10,000 a year, reduced to £500, as 
against the owner of £5000 a year, reduced to £500, submits to 
equal sacrifices. This is Bolshevism in the making. 

Enough has been written to show that the out - and - out 
“ conscriptionists,’ nominally repudiated by the economists 
I have quoted, are not in serious disagreement with them. Both 
sides deprecate repudiation, the idea of repudiation involving an 
unfair discrimination between one man and another. Why is it, 
then, that most of us almost instinctively feel that on the ground 
of principle the “ conscription of wealth” so closely approaches 
confiscation. The answer is to be found in the fact that the 
amortisation of the National Debt cannot in justice be charged 
upon the present generation. ‘ Posterity”’ must pay, if only 
for the reason that posterity benefits by our present sacrifices. 
The war is being waged, partly it is true, to protect existing 
property, our lives, liberties, and so forth, but the war is also being 
waged to protect our future well- -being, property, and incomes. 
That is why I think that a just appreciation of this duality of aim 
may provide us with a basis of taxation and debt redemption, 
more in accord of our sense of equity than is apparent in schemes 
hitherto set forth. 

Why do we pay taxes? Prior to the last half- century it was 
generally accepted that taxes were paid in exchange for “ services 
rendered by the State.’ The State, apart from other things it 
did for us—sanitation, education, and so on—protected our lives, 
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liberties, and possessions. It appeared reasonable and fair, in 
fact essential, that each citizen should pay his share of the expense, 
such share being proportionate more or less to the value of the 
service rendered. However, Mill and others came to the con- 
clusion that “the services rendered ”’ theory offered too narrow 
a basis for taxation, and therefore they made their appeal more 
to our sense of duty than of self-interest. ‘Government must be 
regarded as so pre-eminently a concern of all, that to determine 
who are most interested in it is of no real importance.” (Mill, 
Book II, chap. xi, para. 2.) Again: “ It is now generally agreed 
that we pay taxes, not because the State protects us or because 
we get any benefit from the State, but simply because the State 
is part of us, and the duty of supporting and protecting it is 
born with us.” (Seligman, Essay on Taxation, p. 72.) 

I am not concerned to discuss, though I do not acknowledge 
the validity of this view, but accepting it for the moment, the point 
to be observed is the unfair and disingenuous use made by the 
conscriptionists of this particular argument. The conscriptionists 
maintain that inasmuch as the obligation of the existing wealth- 
owners is unlimited, it follows as a matter of course that the 
obligation of the future capitalists and income-earners is non- 
existent—that is to say, as far as concerns present or past ex- 
penditure. They will not realize that the true theory of the 
“unlimited obligation ” does not exclude, but logically includes, 
the future generation, and they do not admit that “ equality of 
sacrifice ’ should apply to the future beneficiaries of past “ services 
rendered.’’ At the risk of emphasizing the obvious, let me give 
one final illustration: A and B are inhabitants of an island. 
A has a boat, B has not. ‘The islanders are attacked. In the 
fighting A loses his boat and the enemy is defeated. Subsequently, 
by means of the security attained, B builds or acquires a boat. 
Is not B under some obligation to share his boat with A ? 

If in the preceding pages I have succeeded in exposing some 
of the most obvious fallacies used in support of the conscription 
of wealth or capital, it may well be asked what is the alternative ? 
We have seen that in opposing conscription of wealth in distinction 
to taxation of income we are skating on rather thin ice, for the 
reason, as stated before, that income is only capital in the making. 
We may all agree that for many reasons of policy the National 
Debt should be reduced. Can this reduction be effected by any 
methods consistent with equity apart from normal taxation of 
Income? I think it can, but only gradually. 1 advocate the 
Imposition of a 1 per cent. tax on all forms of property for a 
period of, say, fifty years. At the first blush it may be thought 
that this is confiscation, only many times removed, but that, 
I think, would be a short-sighted view, and could it be maintained 
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I have written in vain. Accept the argument that taxation is 
imposed for “ services rendered,” and that one of the services 
rendered is protection of capital, present and future, and the 
difficulty vanishes. 

The whole point of the 1 per cent. tax in distinction to a 
25 per cent. tax in two vears is its continuity. This is what 
differentiates the tax from confiscation. Confiscation implies a 
preference to one man over another. Conscription of wealth 
prefers the future capitalists to the present, wherein lies the 
inequity. This is avoided by the 1 per cent. continuous tax. 

I have left myself but little space to discuss the practical 
aspects and advantages of the 1 per cent. capital tax. However 
theoretically sound the scheme may be, it is essential that it should 
work without undue friction. I submit that a 1 per cent. tax on 
capital offers no insuperable difficulties, and in this connexion 
I desire to refer readers to a very able discussion of the subject 
by Mr. Arnold in the course of his advocacy of drastic and 
immediate wealth conscription (House of Commons, April 23, 
1918). It is permissible to take exception to a scheme whilst 
appreciating the method of carrying it out. 

The idea of the 1 per cent. tax on capital is that it should be 
continued till the “ service rendered” to capital by the war is 
liquidated, and the fifty-year period advocated offers an ap 


proximation to this ideal. The suggested tax might be made the 
vehicle for removing the unfair incidence of death duties, these 
being capital taxes capriciously applied at uncertain intervals 
A continuous capital tax recognizes what is sound in the con 
scriptionist case, but obviates its asperities, and should go far to 
enlist the support of its less extreme advocates. Possibly Mr. 
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Bonar Law, with his “ open mind,” had something like this in view: 
A 1 per cent. tax will disarm those critics who with reason see 4 
probability of disaster in a capital tax which would destroy the 
credit foundation of our system of finance, which would dislocate 
industry, and, above all, withdraw that incentive to saving which 
must ever be the foundation of our prosperity. 

Conscription of capital has raised a storm of opposition, and, 
as usual, phrases and loose definitions have taken the place of 
argument. A careful consideration of the ethical and_ logical 
bases of taxation may lead to a reconciliation of both parties to 
the dispute. Let us discard the word conscription, and the foolish 
antithesis of conscription of life and capital, which only serves to 
embitter the issue. No case can be made out for conscription 
in its present application, but a tax on capital on the continuous 
lines I have suggested involves, not a mere change of words, but 
a fundamental change in principle, and as such merits impartial 
consideration. Frank Morris 


AN ACID TEST OF STATESMANSHIP 


Unper cover of the collapse of our enemies, which the world at 
large—anticipating the verdict of history—credits to the prowess 
of the Fighting Men on every element, our Talking Men, with the 
aid of some Writing Men, have stampeded this unfortunate 
country into a General Election that is universally voted a 
nuisance. There was no need or even valid excuse for such a 
convulsion at such a moment, as events had completely cut the 
ground from under the feet of,eminent “ political strategists ” 
who suggested last summer that we could hardly hope to win the 
war unless the Prime Minister enjoyed the advantage of a Lloyd 
George House of Commons as well as a Lloyd George Government 
—after which, presumably, a Lloyd George House of Lords would 
be found necessary. That childish pretext has gone by the 
board because the head of the Government tells us that not only 
have we won this war, but that all wars are ended. If truth be 
permissible during an election, not the politicians, but the British 
Navy won the war, as our King has reminded us. The prodigious 
results on land are largely due to the inspiring leadership of the 
great French Prime Minister and the military genius of Marshal 
Foch, whose success, as the first soldier of the age would be the 
first to admit, was only rendered possible through the lion-hearted 
and single-minded patriotism of “ The Tiger,’ who not merely 
kept France steady, but filled her with his own sacred fire, while 
he also knew how to gain the confidence of the Higher Command 
of the Allied armies, notably of the British Army, which had had 
so much to endure from politicians nearer home, who apparently 
regarded the stabbing of Sir Douglas Haig in the back as a con- 
dition precedent of his success at the Front. 

We may be ungrudging in our acknowledgment of our debt to 
M. Clemenceau and Marshal Foch, who divined the enemy’s plans 
no less surely and skilfully than he framed his own—because our 
French Allies so generously recognize that upon the tireless and 
dauntless divisions of the British Army, under a Commander-in- 
Chief whose nanie and fame will endure, has fallen the brunt of 
this year’s historic operations. That Sir Douglas Haig’s achieve- 
ment in breaking the Hindenburg Line was a prime factor in 
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breaking the Home Front of the Fatherland, and thus destroy; 
the greatest danger that ever threatened civilized mankind, js 
conclusively established by Marshal Foch’s message to the Britigh 
Armies, by whom it will be cherished an an imperishable souvenir: 
“The bold determination of the commanders and staffs, beginning 
with you [Sir Douglas Haig], and the splendid qualities of the troops 
in your armies, have thus assured the glorious results which we have 
now obtained.”’ To which General Pétain, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the French army, added his testimony: “ I beg you to transmit 
to the British troops the admiration of their French comrades for 
the task which they have accomplished, and, in particular, for 
the magnificent effort with which they have ended the war.” In 
a speech at G.H.Q. the great French Marshal described “ the 
hammer-blows of the British Armies” as “the decisive factors in 
the great and final defeat of the enemy.” The British Armies, 
with all other armies, have by consent of the civilized world—most 
generously expressed by our American comrades—-been created 
and preserved by the sleepless and unmurmuring sacrifices of the 
British Navy and the British Mercantile Marine, from which all 
politics and all politicians are rigorously excluded, and which have 
the advantage of being less interfered with from Westminster than 
those who fight on land. 

We have been kept in the dark as to the keen and occasionally 


acute struggle behind the scenes at Allied War Councils last winter, 
where, happily for the common cause, the French Prime Minister 
remained the dominant and decisive figure. But he had a han 
struggle to overcome the brilliant Amateur Strategists bred in ou 
War Cabinet, who perpetually discovered fresh “ short cuts to 
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Berlin’ in remote places, obsessed as they were by the delusion 
that Prussian militarism could be defeated without defeating the 
Prussian army. To their loose and untutored minds the Napoleonic 
doctrine of ‘decisive force at the decisive point” was repellent, 
and they ceaselessly strove to weaken the Western Front in the 
interest of one or other “little packet” elsewhere. At one 
moment they contended that we were “ ovérinsured” in the 
West, at another that our position there was so hopeless that we 
must seek a decision farther afield. Against a weaker man than 
M. Clemenceau such persistency must have succeeded, and evel 
he was hard pressed, and we can never be sufficiently grateful to 
the Americans—we may not call them Allies—for the powerful 
reinforcement of common sense which they brought to bear on 
the strategic problem, which finally routed our Parliamentary Wat 
Lords and preserved a proper perspective, though not. before 
immense injury had been done the British Army, and its task 
rendered immeasurably more difficult by Downing Street’s refusal 
to strengthen our Western Front—while insisting on lengthening 
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our line—against the coming “ Knock-out,” upon which Germany 
had notoriously concentrated for many months. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Bonar Law, representing the collective 
wisdom of the Government in the House of Commons, ex- 
pressed his “ scepticism” concerning it only a fortnight before 
the blow fell. 

The controversy concerning Side Shows may be stated in a 
sentence. In the view of every serious student of war—and 
though politicians may not be aware of it many of our soldiers 
are exceedingly serious students of war, to the understanding of 
which they have devoted their lives—the winning of the Great 
War depended on smashing the German military machine, because 
until it was mastered there was no reasonable prospect of our 
defeating any of its confederates in the field, nor would their 
downfall have brought us appreciably nearer to victory so long 
as the predominant partner was intact. Strategy has been 
described as “applied common sense.” ‘* Westernism” is so 
obvious as to be hardly worth demonstrating, but for some 
mysterious reason it is entirely beyond the understanding of our 
Qrators, who have steadily combated it during the last four 
years, making no concealment of their contempt for those “ stupid 
soldiers ”’ whose “ lack of imagination ” prevented their realizing 
that the Great War could be won in Africa or Asia, and that 
Berlin could be brought to terms if its hangers-on were overcome, 
though why the General Staff of Germany, which with all its 
faults knows something of war, should stand idly by, commanding 
as it did interior lines, while we knocked out the Dual Monarchy, 
Turkey, or Bulgaria, as the case might be, was never explained 
by our Amateur Strategists, who are more skilled in stating a 
proposition than in proving it. The professional contended, on 
the other hand, that whenever Germany was collared in the West 
we should be masters of the situation everywhere—as the event 
has proved. 

The glorious events of this year, so far from vindicating Side 
Shows as Electioneerers pretend in order to bolster up the Lloyd 
George legend at the hustings, have Ptesercrte the exact 
— establishing the essential soundness of the orthodox 

itary view—held with equal tenacity by the General Staffs of 
Paris, London, and Washington. The importance of British and 
Allied interests in the Near East and the Middle East is discounted 
by no man of sense. It was always wise to maintain in Salonika, 
in Egypt, and in Mesopotamia whatever forces could be safely 
spared for such operations, but it was never wise to divert into 
any secondary theatre a single man or a single gun required in 
the main theatre, where the fate of the war would be, as it has 
been, decided, together with the issue in the Balkans, in Syria, 
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and in Mesopotamia. It was only this year that at last, afte 
many vicissitudes--largely owing to the military weakness of 
Great Britain in 1914 and 1915, which must be exclusively debited 
to the politicians, who refused to recognize our need for a | 
army—that the Allies, with the invaluable aid of the Unite 
States, succeeded in securing ascendancy, which was so skilfully 
developed from the middle of July onwards that within two 
months Prussian military power had lost the initiative, became 
completely paralysed, and therefore powerless to afford any 
assistance whatsoever to its confederates. Then, but only then, 
General Franchet d’Esperey was in a position to bring off his 
splendid coup in the Balkans, while General Allenby made histo 
in Palestine. It would be impossible to derogate from either of 
these glorious achievements, though neither could have been 
attempted had Ludendorff been still able to detach, say, ten 
divisions to Turkey or Bulgaria, as he could have done at 
earlier dates when the Napoleons of Downing Street advocated 
these and many other wild enterprises. 

However, strategy is not my métier. I have been content 
throughout the war to follow the best expert opinion and to try 
and defend it against the “ Wild Men” from Wales and elsewhere, 
who would long since have lost the war had they not been kept 
in order by Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, wh 
organized and maintained our mighty armies in France in the 
teeth of all the apostles of all the Side Shows who had the advan- 
tage of being their political superiors. We know how they showed 
their gratitude towards the former, while the latter only retained 
his command and won the war despite them. The’ marvellous cam- 
paign of 1918 is discussed elsewhere in this number with authonity 
and knowledge by Sir Frederick Maurice, who was at the heart of the 
controversies last winter, and like all serious soldiers is a convinced 
and unrepentant Westerner, though like other men of sense and 
judgment he makes no pretence to that infallibility with_ whieh 
the Pope is reputed to be endowed, and that not a few Right 
Honourables claim. Our statesmen tell us that it is they who 
have won the war. On the strength of their victory they seek 
for a blank cheque for an indefinite period. But before getting 
it they should satisfy us that they are capable of the not les 
difficult task of winning the peace. On this vital question there 
is widespread and increasing anxiety, no echo of which is allowed, 
however, to reach the readers of the Downing Street Press, who 
are invited to regard Mr. Lloyd George as a Demigod. What 
demigods want with blank cheques they do not tell us. We al 
hope that the Prime Minister can live up to the greatness that 
has been thrust upon him by his faithful bodyguard of newspapet 
proprietors, some of whom may not be doing so much for nothing 
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If the Prime Minister has won the war, which was primarily the 
business of sailors and soldiers, of Admiral Beatty, Admiral Jellicoe, 
Admiral Sims, Admiral Hall, Marshal Foch, Marshal Joffre, Sir 
Douglas Haig, General Pétain, General Franchet d’Esperey, General 
Allenby, Lord Cavan, General Pershing, Sir Stanley Maude, Sir 
Henry Wilson, Sir William Robertson, and many others, he must 
be even more marvellous than the most enthusiastic imagined. It 
was not his job. But then, according to General Smuts, Mr. Lloyd 
George is a “‘ genius,” and genius knows no law and no bounds. 
It would be highly gratifving to every Briton to be able to 
believe that the British Prime Minister had, so to speak, done it 
“ off his own bat,” and that President Wilson and M. Clemenceau 
had been “ passengers” whenever great decisions had been 
reached. If it were true it would be proudly proclaimed in 
these pages regardless of American or French susceptibilities. 
But we have seen M. Clemenceau riding the whirlwind and 
directing the storm on the Western Front throughout this year’s 
campaign, while President Wilson has dictated terms to the 
enemy without consulting any Allied Government. The Lloyd 
George legend may be good enough for the platform, it may 
decorate Mr. Bonar Law’s perorations, it may form the staple of 
the oratory of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Winston Churchill, and the 
Attorney-General, and provide our depressing Sunday Press with 
its pabulum, but it is doubtful whether an impartial historian, to 
whom many facts will be accessible that are closed against the 
Man in the Street, will tell the story of the Great War as it is 
narrated by my eloquent friend Mr. Lovat Fraser in the Daily 
Mail. As a war leader the Prime Minister has distinguished 
himself less than he would have done had he devoted less time to 
“political strategy,’ had he thought less of the possible moves 
of an impotent Opposition as of the need of building up a post- 
war machine to promote his own political fortunes. We remember 
Pitt as the ‘‘ pilot who weathered the storm,” but we have_for- 
_ gotten that Lord Liverpool was Prime Minister when—pace the 
ex-Kaiser—the Duke of Wellington won the Battle of Waterloo. 
Mr. Lloyd George may fall somewhere between these two prede- 
cessors. But his work is not over—the most important and the 
most difficult has yet to come, and he might still achieve immor- 
tality if, instead of hearkening to the toadies around him, he 
would concentrate his enthusiasm and his driving power on the 
vital task of seeing that the Great War is followed by a?Great 
Peace—corresponding to the enormous sacrifices and wholly 
unprecedented efforts of the British Empire. Hitherto, British 
diplomacy has almost invariably thrown away round the¥table 
what our sailors and soldiers had gained on sea and land.<: Let 
Mr. Lloyd George open a new chapter in our annals and establish 
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the superiority of the New Diplomacy over the old, satisfying wy 
that whoever won the war the British Prime Minister has wo, 
the peace. 

Let us hope for the best, though we must be prepared for the 
worst. There is a shrewd suspicion abroad that this superfluous 
General Election was partly engineered with a sinister desire to 
divert public attention to such relatively trivial questions as 
Welsh Disestablishment, Preference without food duties, and 
Home Rule, from the vast and vital issues about to be decided 
in secret conclave at Versailles, where it must be recognized that 
our War Cabinet has gone far to compromise the situation by its 
wholly unauthorized commitment of Great Britain to the Fourteen 
Points of President Wilson, which had never been so much a 
seriously discussed in either House of Parliament, and have at 
no time received anything that could be called a ratification from 
British public opinion. Indeed our Government had done every- 
thing to burke the examination of President Wilson’s programme, 
as, when cross-examined on the subject in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour used language which could bear no interpretation 
except that we preserved complete freedom on this policy. Never- 
theless, after eloquent denunciation of secret diplomacy, which 
was supposed to have been relegated to an obsolete past, Mr. 
Lloyd George and certain ill-selected associates took upon them- 
selves the grave responsibility, when they went to Versailles 
ostensibly to discuss the terms of the Armistice, to pledge this 
country to the Fourteen Points, with two reservations. What 
made this action yet more disquieting was the fact that the 
Dominions, who are equally concerned with Great Britain, were 
deliberately excluded, although Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, had remained in Sadie for the express purpose of 
protecting Australian interests—which are British interests—ts 
the War Cabinet well knew. The only possible explanation of the 
boycott of Mr. Hughes, which revives the worst traditions of 
Downing Street, was that Mr. Lloyd George and his confederates 
at Versailles realized that the Australian Prime Minister, with 
every other self-respecting Briton, would have made a strong 
protest against mixing up undiscussed peace terms with the 
Armistice, and would have flatly refused to be a consenting party 
to the Washington policy of crippling the fiscal freedom of Briti 
Dominions. President Wilson was fully entitled to lay down any 
points he pleased, whether‘fourteen or forty. He bears no 
responsibility for what happened at Versailles, but British Ministers 
had no mandate whatsoever to accept that programme be 
the back of the British people. Indeed the scandal is so gross 
that we cannot help feeling something may yet be done to retrieve 
the situation. Mr. Lloyd George owes it to this country no less 
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than to our Oversea comrades in the Great War, to repair a 
blunder which might not inconceivably place him in the Temple 
of Fame as the twin of Lord North. 

We are hearing much of the “acid test’’ which the Lloyd- 
Georgeites insist on applying to every candidate who dare appeal 
to any constituency. It is of the simplest character—he or she 
must be prepared to say Ditto to whatever the Lloyd George 
Government, i.e. Mr. Lloyd George, proposes. They must accept 
whatever interpretation our Won-the-War Premier chooses to put 
upon pledges so nebulous that no one can say to-day whether he 
is a Home-Ruler or a Unionist, a Protectionist or a Free-Trader. 
So low has democracy sunk since the world was “ made safe ”’ 
for it that a large majority of so-called ‘‘ Unionists” are ready to 
swallow this one-sided and therefore ignominious compact in 
which the “‘ Leaders” of a once great Party—before it was 
ruined by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Law—cheerfully and eagerly 
acquiesce. Some men enjoy eating the leek. It is a matter of 
taste. But there is another aspect of the General Election. One 
“acid test’ provokes another. If the Man in the Cabinet tries 
to bully the Man in the Street, the latter is tempted to retaliate. 
All classes of the community, and the majority of both sexes, 
have their “ acid test ’’ for Ministers and ex-Ministers, who while 
in acute conflict upon minor matters, are apparently agreed in 
withholding from the electorate the momentous question of Peace 
Terms which the War Cabinet refuses even to discuss on the 

latform, while Mr. Law is equally reticent in the House of 

mmons—a conspiracy joined by Mr. Asquith and his faction, 
as also by Mr. Henderson and the Labour Caucus. Our Mandarins 
ay us unlimited verbiage on “ the League of Nations,” which, so 
ar as it consists of the present combination of civilized Powers 
banded together against hostes humani generis, needs no discussion, 
because it meets with universal approval. We should all agree 
to perpetuate it on any reasonable basis. Indeed, unless it 
remains in being there is every probability of a fresh chapter of 
Armageddon being opened whenever Germany, under Pan- 
Prussian Socialists—who only differ in name from Pan-Prussian 
Junkers—deem it opportune, i.e. directly the forces of civilization 
are disbanded. On the other hand, any League of Nations that 
embraced Germany would be “a League of Dupes” from the 
mere fact of harbouring in its midst a Power who avowedly 
regards all treaties as “ scraps of paper ” to be torn up the moment 
they inconvenience Boche ambitions. From the safe seclusion of 
Washington President Wilson is understood to command the 
Allies to take the enemy to their bosoms. In a word, he aspires 
to enlarge the present League of Nations into this League of 
“Dupes.” As our War Cabinet surrendered so readily over 
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thirteen of the fourteen points they may be expected to “‘ go nap” 
on the rest. Indeed, judging by the latest congratulation from 
Washington to London, the White House regards Downing Street 
as having surrendered in advance. Great Britain is so much 
nearer the seat of danger than the United States that what 
may be ‘“‘safe’’ for American democracy is unsafe for British 
democracy, which, according to imspired articles in New York 
papers, is expected to abandon those elementary naval rights 
to which we owe our national existence, and to which the 
world by common consent owes its recent hairbreadth escape 
from irremediable catastrophe. For the moment reservations 
have been made, and our Plenipotentiaries enter the Peace 
Conference with a “ free hand” on “ the Freedom of the Seas.” 
But they have shown themselves so “ soft*’ in international 
dealings as to have encouraged the Germans to christen them 
“ the Softies,” and nothing would surprise us less than a capitula- 
tion over British sea-power as complete as that of Marshal 
Hindenburg to Marshal Foch. 

It seems a mockery to talk of “ acid tests” in reference to 
such fluid statesmanship, but the Man in the Street remains 
hopeful--the Woman in the Tube is determined. Every candidate 
at this General Election must be asked one simple question, to 
which the most practised parliamentary wriggler should find it 
difficult to avoid giving a direct and intelligible answer : 


“WILL YOU MAKE GERMANY PAY THE GREAT War Bu 
THE BrITIse EMPIRE HAS INCURRED IN PROTECTING 
CIVILIZATION AGAINST WANTON AGGRESSION ? 


There would be little doubt as to the fate of any candidate who 
answered No, provided his opponent said Yes. ‘This is the true 
“acid test’ for every Ca ndidate at this election, especially Coalition 
candidates, rather than the foolish and futile conundrums upon 
which the Prime Minister would have the electorate expend their 
curiosity. The “ great, wise, and eminent ” enjoy expatiating on our 
lofty ideals and the beauties of the moral law. They are apt to dis- 
miss practical considerations as “* sordid” or“ squalid.’ Already we 
are warned against “ vindictiveness’ and “* vengeance,” and are 
adjured to love the torturers of our prisoners of war. It is the 
cheapest form of Christianity—if it be Christian—to forgive 
injuries done to others. But among the highest ideals is surely 
Justice, and Justice demands the expiation by punishment of the 
criminal nation which collectively and individually has violated 
every law of God and man and has caused sufferings such as have 
never been dreamed of even in this wicked world. It is only after 
adequate punishment that righteousness can hope to be restored 
and iniquity permanently banished. The anxiety of responsible 
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statesmen to slur over German atrocities must be inspired from 
lower motives than those of which they make such parade, 
because, after all, in their public careers our Party leaders do not 
exhibit that extraordinary charity towards one another as to 
entitle them to put themselves on a pedestal and lecture us from 
the standpoint of Higher Morals. 

Our Government’s attitude towards the evil thing we have com- 
bated these four years remains an insoluble enigma tothisday. They 
have none to thank but themselves for the suspicion that cowardice 
rather than benevolencerestrains them from penalizing the miscreant 
militarism of Germany in which practically the entire Fatherland 
participated, and putting it altogether out of German power to 
repeat this hideous performance. Our chief War Aim is security, 
which can only be assured by framing a peace treaty in the spirit 
that originally inspired the Armistice, which was drafted by the 
Navies and Armies of the Allies, with the exclusive object of prevent- 
ing the enemy from resuming this war. A Peace with any prospect of 
permanence must equally prevent Germany from making any future 
war, at any rate to the end of this century, which is so far as 
human beings can hope to foresee. For this purpose she must be 
crippled financially as well as in arms, otherwise within a few 
years, under the «gis of that “ peaceful penetration ’’ which has 
already recommenced since the Armistice was signed, we shall see 
her power secretly restored under the egis of the League of 
Dupes, which, judging by the fate of most modern international 
combinations, will be manipulated by the International Jew in the 
interests of his Spiritual Home. 

The ‘German garrison” in our midst have received their 
marching orders, and are working overtime to prevent our Govern- 
ment from making Germany pay her lawful debts to the British 
Empire, against whom she ran amuck, confident of ruining if she 
could not destroy, and relying on Downing Street’s traditional 
teadiness to sacrifice British interests under pressure from that 
small but potent section of “the City ’’ which is international 
tather than national, which tried to keep Great Britain neutral at 
the crisis of 1914, and developed as much “ Defeatism” as it 
dare last winter. To-day it seeks to resume its former control of 
British policy. The “acid test” is the only effective reply to the 
machinations of our pseudo-Potsdam Party. But unless it be 
applied at this General Election the opportunity will go for ever, 
because the pass will have been sold at Versailles even before the 
new Parliament meets. Mr. Lloyd George should be warned that 
if he fails to make Germany pay, not all the newspapers in the 
world can save him from the condign punishment that ultimately 
overtakes recreants to a great public trust. 

L. J. MAxsE 
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DIARY OF THE GREAT 


1914 


June 28.—Francis Ferdinand shot at Serajevo. 
July 5.—Kaiser’s War Council at Potsdam. 

July 23.—Austro-Hungarian Note to Serbia. 

July 28.—Austria declared war on Serbia. 

July 31.—State of war in Germany. 

August 1.—Germany declared war on Russia. 
August 2.—German ultimatum to Belgium. 
August 3.—Germany declared war on France. 
August 4.—Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
August 10.—France declared war on Austria. 
August 12.—Great Britain declared war on Austria. 
August 15.—Fall of Liége. 

August 16—British Army landed in France. 
August 20.—Cermans occupied Brussels. 

August 23.—Japan declared war on Germany. 
August 24.—Fall of Namur. 

August 25.—Sack of Louvain. 

August 26.—Battle of Tannenberg. 

August 28.—British Victory in the Bight. 

August 29._-New-Zealanders in Samoa. 
September 2.—Russians took Lemberg. 
September 3.—Paris Government at Bordeaux. 
September 5.—End of Retreat from Mons. 
September 5.—Pact of London. 

September 6.—First Marne Battle begun. 
September 15.—First Aisne Battle begun. 
September 16.—Russians evacuated East Prussia. 
October 9.—Fall of Antwerp. 

October 14.—South African rebellion. 

October 14.—First Canadian contingent reached England. 
October 20.—First Battle of Ypres begun. 


November 5.—Great Britain declared war on Turkey. 
November 14.—Death of Lord Roberts in France. 


December 14.—Serbians recaptured Belgrade. 


1915 


January 24.---Naval Battle off Dogger Bank. 
February 2.—Turks defeated on Suez Canal, 


November 1.—Battle off Coronel. Death of Admiral Cradock. 


December 8.—Admiral Sturdee’s victory off the Falklands. 
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February 18.—U-Boat “ Blockade ” of England. 
February 25.---Allied Fleet attacked Dardanelles. 
March 10.—British captured Neuve-Chapelle. 
March 22.—Russians took Przemysl. 

April 22.—Second Battle of Ypres begun. Germans use poison-gas. 
April 25,—Allied landing in Gallipoli. 

May 3.-—Battle of the Dunajec. 

May 6.—Battle at Krithia, Gallipoli. 

May 7.—Lusilania torpedoed. 

May 8.—Germans occupied Libau. 

May 11.—-German repulse at Ypres. 

May 14.—Times discloses shell shortage. 

May 23.—Italy declared war on Austria. 

June 2.—Italians crossed Isonzo. 

June 3.—Russians evacuated Przemysl. 

June 22.—Austro-Germans recaptured Lemberg. 
July 2.—-Pommern sunk in Baltic. 

July 9.—German South-West Africa conquered. 
August 4.—Fall of Warsaw. 

August 5.—Fall of [vangorod. 

August 6.—New landing at Suvla Bay. 

August 17.—Fal!l of Kovno. 

August 19.—Fall of Novo-Georgievsk. 

August 21.-—-Cotton declared contraband, 
August 25.—Fall of Brest-Litovsk. 

September 2.—Fall of Grodno. 

September 5.—Tsar as Generalissimo. 


September 18.—Fall of Vilna. 

September 21.—Russian Retreat ended. 

September 25.—Battle of Loos and Offensive in Champagne, 
September 28.— British Victory at Kut-el-Amara, 


October 5.—Allied landing at Salonika. 

October 6.—Austro-German invasion of Serbia. 
October 9.—Belgrade occupied. 

October 12.—-Germans murder Nurse Cavell. 

October 14.—Bulgaria at war with Serbia. 

November 22.—Battle of Ctesiphon. 

December 15.—Sir D. Haig C.-in-C. in France. 
December 19.—Withdrawal from Gallipoli. 

December 21.—Sir William Robertson Chief of 1.G.S, 


1916 


February 18.—German Kamerun conquered 
February 21.—Battle of Verdun begun. 
February 24.—Germans took Fort Douaumont. 
March 16.—Admiral von Tirpitz dismissed. 
April 9.--German assault at Verdun. 

April 19.—U.S. Note on Sussex. 

April 24 —Rebellion in Ireland. 

April 29.—Fall of Kut-el-Amara. 

May 8.—Anzacs arrive in France. 

May 24.—British Conscription Bill passed. 
May 31.—Battle of Jutland. 
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June 4.—General Brusiloff's offensive. 

June 5.—Lord Kitchener lost at sea. 

June 14.—Allied Economic Conference in Paris. 

June 21.—Mecca taken by Grand Sherif. 

June 28.—Total abandonment of Declaration of London. 

July 1.—Somme Battle begun. 

July 27.—Germans murder Captain Fryatt. 

August 6.—Italian Offensive on Isonzo. 

August 27.—Rumania entered the War. 

August 29.—Hindenburg Chief of Staff. 

September 15.—First use of Tanks. 

September 26.—British took Thiepval and Combles. 

November 1.—-Italian advance on Carso. 

November 13.—British Victory on the Ancre. 

November 18.—Serbians and French took Monastir. 

November 29.—Grand Fleet under Sir D. Beatty. 

December 6.—Germans entered Bukarest. 

December 7.—Mr. Lloyd George Prime Minister. 

December 12.—German * Peace Proposals.’ General Nivelle succeeds General 
Joffre. 

December 15.—French Victory at Verdun. 

December 20.—-President Wilson’s Peace Note. 

December 28,—-Murder of Rasputin. 


1917 


February 1.—** Unrestricted ” U-boat War begun. 
February 6.—British captured Grandcourt. 
March 11.—British entered Bagdad. 
March 12.—Revolution in Russia. 
March 15.—Abdication of the Tsar. ~ 
March 18.—British entered Péronne.” %- 

April 6.—America declared war on Germany. 

April 9.--Battle of Vimy Ridge begun. 

April 16.— General Nivelle’s abortive offensive. 

May 15.—General Pétain French C.-in-C. 

June 6.—Lord Northcliffe succeeds Mr. Balfour as Head of British Mission in U.S.A. 
June 7.—British victory at Messines Ridge. 

June 12.—Abdication of King Constantine. 

June 26.—First American troops in France. 

June 29.—General Allenby commanding in Egypt. 

July 1.—Last Russian Offensive begun. 

July 14.—Bethmann- Hollweg dismissed. 

July 17.—British Royal House styled ‘* Windsor.” 

July 19.—Reichstag ‘‘ Peace’ Resolution. 

July 24.—Russian defeat in Galicia. 

July 31.—Great Allied attack around Ypres. 

September 4.—Germans occupied Riga. 

September 15.—Russian Republic proclaimed. 

October 9.—Allied attack in Flanders. 

October 24.—Italian defeat at Caporetto. 

October 29.—Fall of Udine. 

October 30.—Chancellor Michaelis dismissed. Succeeded by Count Hertling. 
October 31.—British captured Beersheba. 

November 1.—German retreat on Chemin des Dames. 
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November 4.—British troops in Italy. 

November 6.—British stormed "Passchendaele Ridge. 

November 7.—British captured Gaza. 

November 8.—Bolshevist coup d état in Russia. 

November 9.—Versailles Council formed. Diaz as Italian Generalissimo. 
November 16.—M. Clemenceau becomes French Premier. 

November 17.—British in Jaffa. 

November 18.—Gen. Maude’s death in Mesopotamia, 

November 20.—British victory at Cambrai. 

November 29.—Lord Lansdowne advocates negotiated peace in Daily Telegraph. 
November 30.—German reaction at Cambrai, 
December 6.—Armistice on Russian Front. 

December 7.—Rumania seeks peace, 

December 9.—British captured Jerusalem. 

December 22.—Brest Conference opened. 

December 26.—Sir R. Wemyss First Sea Lord, vice Admiral Jellicoe. 


ral 1918 


January 5.—Mr. Lloyd George’s written statement on war aims. 
February 9.—First Brest Treaty signed. 

February 16.—Gen. Wilson Chief of Staff, vice Sir William Robertson. 
February 25.—Germans at Reval. Food rationing in Great Britain. 
March 3.—Second Brest Treaty. 

March 13.—Germans at Odessa. 

March 21.—German offensive in the West. 

March 23.—Paris shelled at 75 miles. 

March 24.—Bapaume and Péronne lost. 

April 5.—Allied landing at Vladivostok. 

April 9.—New Military Service Bill, raising age to fifty. 

April 11.—Armentiéres lost. 

April 13.—Turks occupied Batum. 

April 14.—General Foch Allied Generalissimo. 

April 15.—Bailleul lost. 

April 18.—Lord Milner War Secretary. 

A. April 22.—Naval Raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend. 

April 26.—Kemmel Hill lost. 

May 1.—Germans at Sebastopol. 

May 7.—Treaty of Bukarest signed. 

May 9.—Second Raid on Ostend. : 
May 27.—Second German Offensive. 

May 29.—Soissons lost ; Rheims held. 

May 31.—Germans reached Marne. 

June 1.—Attacks towards Paris held. 

June 9.—New German Assault. 

June 15.—Austrian Offensive in Italy. 

June 23.—Austrian defeat by Italy. 

July 2.—1,000,000 Americans shipped to France. 

July 15.—Third German Offensive. 

July 18.—General Foch’s counter-attack. Second Marne Battle. 
July 20.—Germans recrossed the Marne. 

August 2.—Soissons recovered. 

August 8.—British Offensive. 

August 29.—Bapaume and Noyon regained. 
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August 30.—London police strike. 
September 1,—Péronne recovered. 

September 2.—Drocourt—Quéant line breached 

September 12.—American coup at Saint-Mihiel. 

September 15.—Austrian Peace Note. New Macedonian Offensive. 
September 19.—British advance in Palestine. 

September 25.—-Bulgaria proposed Armistice. 

September 27.—-Hindenburg Line broken. 

September 29.—Bulgaria surrendered. 

September 30.—Fall of Damascus. 

October 1.—Saint-Quentin regained. 

October 4.—Abdication of King Ferdinand. Succeeded by son. 
October 5.—Germany appealed to President Wilson for Armistice. 
October 9.—Cambrai regained. 

October 10.—British took Le Cateau. 

October 13.—French recovered Laon. 

October 14.—British troops at Irkutsk. 


October 15.—-British in Homs. \ 
October 17.—Ostend, Lille, Douai regained. fi 
October 19.—Bruges reoccupied. e 


October 20.—Belgian Coast clear. 

October 25.—Ludendorff resigned. 

October 26.—Aleppo fell to the Allies. 0 
October 27.—Austria sued for Peace. t 
October 28.—lItalians crossed Piave. \ 
October 29.—Serbians reached the Danube. b 
October 30.—Turkey granted Armistice. h 
November 2.—British at Valenciennes. 

November 3.—Austrian Surrender. Kiel Mutiny. 0 
November 4.—Versailles Armistice Agreement. d 


November 5.—Full Powers for Marshal Foch. Mr. Wilson’s Last Note to Germany. V 
November 6.—Americans reached Sedan. i 
November 9.—Foch received German Envoys. | 

*“« Abdication ” of the Kaiser. J 


Berlin “ Revolution ” reported. 
November 10.—British at Mons. 
November 11.—Surrender of Germany. 


“THE NATIONAL REVIEW” AND 
THE REVENUE 


CASE IN THE COURTS: THE COMMISSIONERS OF INLAND 
REVENUE v. LEOPOLD JAMES MAXSE 


Many readers of the National Review must have been amazed at 
finding this periodical in the Courts at the end of June apparently 
engaged in the repulsive task of resisting war taxation. They 
could not be more amazed or disgusted than we were in finding 
ourselves in that position. Had any one at any time suggested 
that under any circumstances the Proprietor and Editor of the 
National Review would seek alleviation from any dues imposed 
by Parliament in the course of any Anglo-German war we should 
have doubted their sanity or sobriety. Nothing, we need assure 
our readers, could be more distasteful to us than this surprising 
development, and it is small compensation to us to figure in 
what threatens to be quoted hereafter as a “leading case,’ 
involving as it does a knotty point of law as to which the learned 
judge by whom it was heard in King’s Bench confessed to having 
“very considerable hesitation.’ 

As we are anxious that there should be no misunder- 
standing as to an action which Mr. Justice Sankey suggested 
should be taken to another court, we reluctantly trouble our 
readers with the facts, which, although affecting the National 
Review particularly, are also of interest to professional men 
and men of business, dealing as they do with the fascinating 
problem—on which many hairs may be split—as to when a 
profession becomes a business and when a business ceases to be 
a profession. It never dawned—we need scarcely say—upon 
any one connected with the National Review when the Excess 
Profits Duty was imposed three years ago to contest the 
application of so salutary or just a measure—which was warmly 
welcomed in the editorial “Episodes of the Month,” where it 
was assumed that the onerous new taxation would hit this publi- 
cation for the simple and sufficient reason that, much to its own 
surprise, it had done substantially better during than before the 
war. When, however, the Act in question was found to contain 
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an a undiscussed at the time it passed—that appeared 
to have been inspired by considerations governing much modern 
legislation, as we were advised that our case was on all 
fours with the favoured profession, we felt that on public 
grounds this question should be tested. This was done in the 
following letter to the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
which is thought to state the case fairly and clearly, and which 
will, we think, explain to our readers how the National Review 
has found its way into the Courts. It will be seen that we have 
sought no private object, nor are we endeavouring to diminish 
the Revenue in demanding that lawyers who had prospered in 
war should be placed on the same footing as other professional 
men, whether doctors, schoolmasters, or journalists. The moment 
these invidious exemptions are withdrawn cadit questio. Many 
lawyers have made grievous sacrifices since 1914—like other 
professions. That is no reason why those who have made fortunes 
in the Admiralty Courts or in advising wealthy aliens how to 
escape British obligations should occupy a privileged position. 
This is our case. 
The National Review, May 29, 1916 
Sir,—The Surveyor of Taxes in this district (Mr. J. Jackson) 
has been corresponding with my solicitors (Messrs. Preston and 
Foster) upon the liability of the National Review for the 50 per cent. 
Excess Profits Duty under the Finance Act, 1915. In his last 
letter the Surveyor of Taxes states that the case has been brought 
before the Board of Inland Revenue, who confirm his contention. 
I therefore think it right to address you directly, as it is 
peculiarly undesirable that at a moment when we are universally 
exhorted to economy we should engage in any avoidable litigation. 
I cannot help thinking that some material facts must have been 
absent from the Board’s mind when they arrived at their conclusion. 
May I say most explicitly and unreservedly that I should 
never dream of contesting any war taxation, however onerous, 
that was fairly and indiscriminately applied, that I fully recognize 
that all businesses doing well in war are suitable subjects of 
special taxation, and that I quite expected when the Excess 
Profits Duty was originally mooted it would be applicable to 
my profession. As was editorially stated in the National Review 
on the introduction of Mr. McKenna’s Budget (1915) : 


‘‘ There is to be a special tax of 50 per cent. to be levied 
on all trades, manufactures, and concerns in the nature of 
trade and business, including agencies whose profits exceed 
the profits in the income-tax assessments for 1914-15 by 
more than £100. This strikes us as a fair, if drastic, proposal 
provided it is intelligently and impartially applied. 
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. . . Ifthe National Review comes within the purview of 
the new tax and should have the good fortune to be affected, 
as we anticipate, we should cheerfully contribute our quota, 
though we should consider that it strengthened our claim to 
protest against the Mammoth Mandarinate, against ineptitude 
and wastefulness in managing the war,” etc. etc. (“ Episodes 
of the Month,” National Review, October 1915.) 


To the general surprise the Finance Act was found on publi- 
cation to contain this invidious exception to the operation of the 
new tax, calculated and probably designed to protect a particular 
profession from which the public already suffers adequately in 
other ways : 


“ Any profession the profits of which are dependent mainly 
on the personal qualifications of the person by whom the 
profession is carried on, and in which no capital expenditure 
is required, or only capital expenditure of a comparatively 
small amount.” 


Had I had to draft a clause exempting my own business [| 
could hardly have devised terms more applicable or comprehen- 
sive. Although considerable capital has been devoted to the 
building up of the National Review, no “ capital expenditure ” is 
now required, and if the National Review is not a profession 
“dependent mainly on the personal qualifications of the person 
by whom the profession is carried on” it would not be easy to 
name any occupation covered by that clause. 

The present prosperity of the National Review is exclusively 
due to the fact that for about fourteen years before the war it 
had been a voice crying in the wilderness upon the German danger, 
to which successive Governments refused to listen. The educated 
public not unnaturally infer that as Ministers were always wrong 
yesterday they may be equally wrong to-day, so they read the 
National Review, which has endeavoured, however unsuccessfully, 
to keep them straight during the war as during the peace. 

In proof of the contention that the National Review is emphati- 
cally personal, I enclose for your perusal the Index of the half- 
year’s volume (September 1914 to February 1915 inclusive) 
with which the increased sales began responsible for this corre- 
spondence. The index explains itself, showing as it does that the 
great bulk of the contents of that volume was the work of the 
Editor and Proprietor, who I may say only embarked on this 
arduous task because he expected that the National Review, like 
many publications, would be ruined by the war—a loss of 
advertisements being inevitable—and that the only chance of 
keeping it afloat lay in greater personal exertions. 
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I] would repeat that it is distasteful to me to object to any 
war taxation, but as a clause was obviously introduced to protect 
the dominant trade union which virtually rules this country, and 
as this clause exactly covers my profession, I feel bound to protest 
and resist on public grounds. 

If the lawyers, many of whom have done exceedingly well in 
the Prize Court and elsewhere, pay Excess Profits Tax I would 
gladly pay, but not otherwise.—I remain, yours obediently, 

L. J. MAxseE 
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The Chairman, Inland Board of Revenue, Somerset House. 


To this reasoned remonstrance this somewhat jejune reply 
was received three weeks later : 


INLAND REVENUE, SomERSET House, W.C. 
June 21, 1916 


ixcess Prorits Duty 


Srr,—-With reference to your letter of the 29th ultimo addressed 
to the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, I am directed 
by the Board to acquaint you, in reply, that your case has been 
carefully considered by them and that they are of opinion that 
the profits derived from the National Review are profits of a trade 
or business within the scope of the charge to Excess Profits Duty — 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

F. Minnis 
L. J. Maxse, Esq. ( for Assistant Secretary) 


From the ipse dixit of the Board of Inland Revenue the 
National Review appealed to ‘“ the Commissioners for the General 
Purposes of the Income Tax,” by whom the case was heard on 
December 8, 1916, the National Review being represented by 
Mr. A. M. Latter. After fully considering the facts the Com- 
missioners held “ that the appellant was exempt from assessment 
to Excess Profits Duty and discharged the assessment.’’ Against 
that decision the Crown appealed, the Income Tax Commissioners 
being called upon to state a case for the High Court, which gave 
an interesting review of the work of the National Review signed 
= behalf of the Commissioners by Mr. Samuel Bird and Mr. 
George Macmillan. Whatever the result of this case, we shall 
always value this impartial tribute from competent quarters 
to the thankless work of trying to arouse our compatriots to some 
sense of the German Danger before it was Too Late. We quote 
these passages from the case stated by the Commissioners : 


The Appellant was educated at King’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards proceeded 
to read for the Bar: but having abandoned that intention owing to bad health he took 
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to writing, and in 1893 purchased the publication known as the National Review for 
the sum of £1500. He has been sole proprietor thereof and editor and publisher of the 
magazine of that name since that date. 

In 1899 Appellant paid a visit to Berlin and became convinced that the German 
Government was pursuing an aggressive policy and intended to attack this country : 
and since that date he has consistently used the National Review for the purpose of 
calling attention to the danger, and has personally written innumerable articles in it 
with that end in view. 

From 1893 to 1905 the publication of the National Review resulted in a loss: but 
since that date profits have been made each year. Trading and profit and loss accounts 
and balance-sheets have been prepared annually to May 31 each year; and the year 
to May 31, 1915, is, therefore, the first account period under section 38 of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1915. 

The exact liability on the figures has not yet been ascertained: but the profits of 
the first accounting period exceed the pre-war standard (namely, the average profits 
of the best two of the three pre-war years plus the statutory allowance of £200) by 
approximately £2000. Duty on this excess at 50 per cent. is £1000, the amount assessed. 

It is agreed between the parties that the amount of the assessment is subject to 
adjustment if the Appellant’s contention that he is exempt from the duty fails. 

Prior to the outbreak of war the Appellant always wrote a large part of each monthly 
number of the National Review himself, but the bulk of the matter was contributed 
by others. The part written by the Appellant was devoted to the expression of his 
own political views, and especially the German question, and was generally written 
in a very trenchant style. The sale of the review was largely due to the popularity 
of appellant’s own writings. When war broke out, fearing the magazine might be 
ruined, and to effect economies he greatly increased his personal contributions, and 
has continued ever since to do most of the writing. 

From 1893 to 1905 onwards in such years as the appellant failed to realize a profit 
he had to provide capital to carry on. At the present time practically no capital is 
required by the appellant. 

It was contended by counsel for the appellant that the appellant was exempt by 
virtue of the provisions of section 39 (c) of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915, and he sub- 
mitted in support of his contention : 

(2) That the profession of journalism is one in which capital expenditure is required 
in order to educate and train a person who is about to enter the profession for fitness 
therein. The early years of a journalist’s profession are usually unprofitable, and thus 
it is either necessary for a journalist to acquire an interest in a paper or incur further 
capital expenditure in paying his expenses of living. The profits of journalism are 
dependent on the ability and personal capacity of the journalist. 

The total capital expenditure required for the profession of journalism is not more 
than that required for other professions such as law or medicine ; and the total capital 
expenditure actually incurred by the appellant in his profession (including the acquisi- 
tion of the National Review) was not more than is normal in the case of a successful 
journalist in a high class of journalism. The profits were earned by the Appellant in 
this case by reason of his personal qualifications, and the requirement of such capital 
as had been expended by him was insignificant compared with the personal qualification 
Tequired to earn the profits. 

(6) That Appellant has at all times held pronounced political views, and his object 
in buying the National Review was that he might practise his profession of journalism 
in such a way as not to be subject to any supervision or control, and so as to be able 
to express his own views with complete freedom. 

(c) That Appellant was a journalist pure and simple, and that the fact that he had 
purchased the National Review did not alter his position. The only difference between 
Appellant and other journalists was that he had purchased a paper to exploit his own 
brains. He was not expending capital on the exploitation of the brains of others. 
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That journalism is a profession within the meaning of section 39 of 5 and 6 Geo, V, 
cap. 89, and that the Notional Review required no capital expenditure, as the money 
received from sales exceeded the amount of the expenditure, and subscriptions were 
payable in advance. 

(d) That the word * comparatively ” in the section must be construed by reference 
to a comparison of the capital employed with the personal qualification. Here the 
capital is insignificant in comparison with the personal qualification. The Appellant's 
success was not the result of the skilful use of capital in itself, but was the outcome of 
his personal qualities aided by a small expenditure of capital. The Appellant’s whole 
history was that of a professional man. 

(e) That the appellant’s expenses would bear comparison with those of any other 
professional man—say a solicitor. The only commercial receipt was for advertisements, 
and the commercial side of the National Review was negligible. That it would defeat 
the object of the section if, because there was a small amount received which was not 
attributable to the Appellant’s brains, he were held to be liable to the Excess Profits 
Duty. He claimed that such receipts were comparable to those of a doctor who derives 
a small part of his profits from the sale of drugs, or a schoolmaster who derives a part 
of his profits from the food of his boarders. That the receipts from advertisements 
depend on circulation, and the circulation had been increased by appellant’s own writ- 
ings. In the volume of the National Review, September 1914 to February 1915, the 
appellant wrote 722 pages out of 956. 

(f) That the appellant acquired the National Review, not with the idea of running 
a journal in the ordinary way, but as a means of bringing his views before the public. 
And that the profits are dependent on the Appellant’s personal qualifications and mainly 
dependent on his personality as a journalist. 
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On behalf of the Crown it was contended that the National 
Review was a business within the meaning of the Act, and not 
a profession entitled to the exemption claimed. As already 
noted the Commissioners found against the Board of Inland 
Revenue and the Crown, which after prolonged delay took the 
case to the High Court, where it was heard by Mr. Justice Sankey 
on June 26, 1918. The Attorney-General (Sir F. E. Smith, K.C.) 
and Mr. T. H. Parr appeared for the Crown, the National Review 
being represented by the Hon. W. Finlay, K.C., and Mr. A. M. 
Latter. The respective arguments are dealt with in the Judgment 
which we reproduce textually. 


Mr. Justice SANKEY: This is a case stated under 43 & 44 
Victoria, chapter 19, section 59, by the Commissioners for the 
General Purposes of the Income Tax Acts for the Division of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, for the opinion of this Court. 

The question which is raised, putting it quite briefly, is this: 
whether the respondent, Mr. Maxse, who is the sole proprietor, 
editor, and publisher of the National Review, is chargeable with 
Excess Profits Duty in respect of the profits arising from the 
National Review for the accounting period between June 1, 1914, 
and May 31,1915. The case for the respondent made before the 
Commissioners was that he was exempted from the Excess Profits 
Duty by reason of the fact that he carried on a profession within 
the meaning of section 39 of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915. The 
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(iommissioners acceded to his contention. They set out in the 
case which is brought before the Court a number of facts and a 
very great number of contentions, and they say that “ the Commis- 
sioners held that the appellant was exempt from assessment to 
Excess Profits Duty and discharged the assessment.” From that 
determination the Crown brings this appeal in the form of a special 
case to this Court. 

Now several cases came before this Court yesterday, and one 
of them turned upon the subsection the provisions of which the 
respondent in this case prays in aid, and I ventured to lay down 
what I conceive to be the law with regard to that section yesterday 
in the case of the Commissioners v. North and Ingram. That was 
a case Where the two respondents carried on the profession of a 
boarding preparatory school, and I held that they were entitled 
to the benefit of the exception and were not chargeable to Excess 
Profits Duty. 

It is therefore unnecessary for me to go at any length into the 
law in this case, but for the purpose of making my Judgment 
understood I must refer very briefly to the two sections which are 
material in the present case. Excess Profits Duty was imposed by 
section 38 of the Finance Act of 1915 and the trades and businesses 
to which it applied were set out in the following section, section 39, 
which provides that the trades and businesses to which this part 
of this Act applies are all trades or businesses, whether continuously 
carried on or not, of any description carried on in the United 
Kingdom or owned or carried on in any other place by persons 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, excepting—then 
one of the exceptions to which the Excess Profits Duty is not 
applied is “‘ any profession the profits of which are dependent 
mainly on the professional qualification of the person by whom 
the profession is carried on, and in which no capital expenditure 
is required or only capital expenditure of a comparatively small 
amount.” 

The question which falls for my determination is whether 
Mr. Maxse can claim the benefit of those words, whether he does 
carry on a profession of the class indicated in subsection (c). 
Broadly speaking, trades are to be taxed and professions are to 
be exempt except the case of a profession which approximates to 
a trade by reason of its profits being derived from its capital 
expenditure rather than from the personal qualifications of the 
person by whom it is carried on. 

Now, in order to determine whether the respondent is entitled 
to the benefit of that subsection, it is necessary to see first whether 
he did in fact carry on a profession, because if he did not carry 
on a profession, then he does not come within the subsection. 
Even if he does carry on a profession, if it be necessary to consider 
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the subsequent exceptions of the subsection and to see whether 
it is a profession of that character which is exempted by the 
subsection, two stiles have to be got over: first, the consideration 
of whether it is a profession ; second, the consideration of whether 
it is a profession of the character indicated in the exempting 
clause. 

Now Mr. Finlay, on behalf of the respondent, has said that 
this is really a question of fact for the Commissioners, and they 
having Come to the conclusion, and a proper conclusion, upon a 
question of fact, | am not entitled to disturb their findings, and 
as a considerable portion of the argument has been delivered upon 
that point, I think it is necessary for me to state clearly my view 
with regard to it. Cases for the opinion of the High Court are 
regulated by section 59 of the Taxes Management Act, 1880, where 
it says: “The appellant or the Surveyor may, if dissatisfied with 
the determination as being erroneous in point of law, declare his 
dissatisfaction to the Commissioners who heard the appeal’ ; and 
Mr. Finlay says, and says rightly in my view, that the only ques- 
tions which fall for my determination in this Court are questions 
of law, but Mr. Parr, on behalf of the Crown, drew my attention 
to certain remarks made by the Master of the Rolls (Lord Cozens- 
Hardy) in the case of Stanley v. The Gramophone and Typewriter, 
Ltd., which is reported in the 5th Reports of Tax Cases, at p. 374. 
I have already referred in the course of the argument, and indeed 
at the beginning of my Judgment, to the manner in which this 
case is stated, where certain facts are set out, then a great number 
of contentions, and finally the two and a half lines in which the 
Commissioners say, ‘‘ The Commissioners held that the Appellant 
was exempt from assessment to Excess Profits Duty and discharged 
the assessment.” Mr. Parr says that I am entitled, therefore, to 
look at this case in the same sort of way as the Master of the 
Rolls said that he was entitled to look into the case of Stanley v. 
Gramophone, Ltd. The learned Master of the Rolls says: “ The 
question arises on a case stated by the Commissioners. It is 
undoubtedly true that if the Commissioners find a fact, it is not 
open to this Court to question that finding unless there is no 
evidence to support it. If, however, the Commissioners state 
the evidence which was before them and add that upon such 
evidence they hold that certain results follow, I think it is open, 
and was intended by the Commissioners that it should be open, 
to the Court to say whether the evidence justified what the 
Commissioners held. I am satisfied that the case stated by the 
Commissioners falls under the latter head. They have carefully 
stated the evidence, but they have not, in my opinion, to use 
words found in one of the authorities, ‘ stated the appellants out 
of Court.’”” I do not think that that passage in the Judgment 
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of the learned Master of the Rolls bears the interpretation which 
Mr. Parr seeks to put upon it. I do not think it is open for this 
Court to say that the finding of the Commissioners is against the 
weight of the evidence, nor do I think it possible for this Court 
in any way to find its own facts. They must state the facts 
and the Court must accept the facts as stated and decide any 
uestion of law which may arise as to them. There is one excep- 
tion. The only question of law which can arise is when there 
is no evidence upon which the Commissioners could have come 
to the conclusion of fact which they have professed to come to. 
In The American Thread Company v. Joyce, which is reported 
in the 6th Reports of Tax Cases, at p. 163, the Lord Chancellor 
says: “It is not for us to enter into the question how on the 
materials which came before the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
we should have dealt with the question of fact. In saying that, 
Jam far from wishing to indicate that I dissent in any way from 
the conclusion that the Inland Revenue Commissioners arrived 
at when they stated a case containing a conclusion on the question 
of fact which arises. What J mean is that the Taxes Management 
Act of 1880 precludes us from looking at the finding of the Com- 
missioners except in so far as it is necessary to see whether there 
was any evidence which could have supported it.” 

I believe that to be the true law, but it is quite immaterial 
whether I believe it to be the true law or not, it is the law as laid 
down by the House of Lords, and I do not think it conflicts with 
what the Master of the Rolls said in the other case of Stanley v. 
Gramophone, Ltd. What the Master of the Rolls said must be re- 
garded secundum subjectam materiam—that is, he was speaking with 
reference to the facts of the case, and, as pointed out in other 
Judgments in the same case, he was really considering the question 
which I believe to be the proper question : Was there any evidence 
upon which the Commissioners could have come to the findings 
of fact which they did? I am a little surprised at this time of 
day that this question should be raised, but I hope—indeed | 
had already thought that the question had long been settled, 
and I propose, at any rate in this case, to go on the question 
whether there was any evidence upon which the Commissioners 
could have come to the determination they in fact have done. 

It is therefore necessary to examine, I hope quite briefly, the 
facts in the case. Mr. Maxse purchased the National Review 
as far back as the year 1893, and since that date he has been 
the sole proprietor and editor and publisher of the magazine. 
A few years afterwards, in 1899, he visited Berlin, satisfied himself 
—these are the facts set out in the case—that the German Govern- 
ment intended to a'tack this country, and since that date he has 
constantly used the National Review for the purpose of calling 
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attention to what he conceived to be this danger. At first he was jud 
rather unsuccessful, a voice crying (may | say) in the wilderness, “* 
and the paper did not prosper. During this time he wrote himselff 
repeatedly for the paper, but he also invited and received the} ©. 
articles of numerous other contributors. When the war broke} “” 
out it is found by the case that Mr. Maxse very much increased} ™€ 
the number of his own personal contributions. It is found that, fal 
fearing the magazine might be ruined, and to effect economies, 
he greatly increased his personal contributions, and has continued rea 
ever since to do most of the writing. Then the case sets out a} °”. 
recital of the number of articles which he wrote, and I think I} "! 
was told—and I have no reason to doubt its correctness—that | °”™ 
his contributions amounted to about seven-ninths of the total. | 2° 
Now it is said that he exercised a profession the profits of |?" 
which are dependent mainly upon the professional qualifications | "| 
of himself, and in which no capital expenditure is required or | “™ 
only capital expenditure of a comparatively small amount. As | ™ 
far as that latter part of the section is concerned in which no | “! 
capital expenditure is required or only capital expenditure of a wh 
comparatively small amount, I think that that is found by the | °" 
Commissioners to be so, because they say in paragraph 16 of their | | 
findings, ‘‘ From 1893 to 1905 onwards in such years as the 
appellant failed to realize a profit he had to provide capital to oa 
carry on. At the present time practically no capital is required . 
by the Appellant.” So that if it be a profession, it certainly isa | 7 
profession in which no capital expenditure is required or only a “a 
capital expenditure of a comparatively small amount. h 
Now the next question is (perhaps I may be putting the cart | ™™ 
before the horse rather, but one has to do it in this case in order | ™ 
to see whether it is evidence on which the Commissioners could 
come to the conclusion of fact they have done) : Is it a profession - 
the profits of which are dependent mainly on the professional - 
qualification of the person by whom the profession is carried on ! i 


That depends upon paragraph 13 of the case, where the Com- 
missioners find that “ prior to the outbreak of war the Appellant 
always wrote a large part of each monthly number of the National 
Review himself, but the bulk of the matter was contributed by 
others. The part written by the Appellant was devoted to the 
expression of his own political views and especially the German 
question, and was generally written in a very trenchant style. 
The sale of the Review was largely due to the popularity of 
Appellant’s own writings.” I think that is a finding of fact which 
makes the respondent, as he now is, come within those words— 
that the profits are dependent mainly on the professional quali- 
fication of the person by whom the profession is carried on. It 
appears to me (and I purposely try to avoid any knowledge that a 
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judge cannot help having in matters outside the Court) from the 
case as stated that the profits of this National Review are dependent 
mainly on the professional qualification of Mr. Maxse. It looks 
to me as if Mr. Maxse by any misfortune ceased to be able to 
write for the National Review, the career of the National Review 
might not possibly be a very lengthy one, but that may be a 
false prophecy. 

But I have now to consider what appears to me to be the 
real question in this case. Is this a profession which is carried 
on by Mr. Maxse? J assume that the Commissioners have found 
it is a profession, and the question for me is whether there was 
evidence upon which they could find it was a profession. I do 
not think it could be said in law that a man who merely publishes 
a Magazine is carrying on a profession. I see all the difference 
in the world between a journalist who sends in articles to the 
various daily, weekly, or monthly newspapers and gets remu- 
nerated for his articles by cash or cheques from the proprietors 
or publisher: [ should have no doubt in saying that a gentleman 
who carried on that occupation (I use a neutral word) is carrying 
on a profession, but it seems to me that Mr. Maxse is not quite 
in that position. He does not get paid in the same way as a 
journalist does for his articles; his remuneration is derived from 
the sale of a commodity in the open market. It is found in the 
case (paragraph 8 I am reading) that “ the earnings are derived 
from the sales of single copies of the magazine, from the subscrip- 
tions, from advertisements to the extent shown hereafter, and 
from the sales of sundry publications being reprints of articles 
which have appeared in the National Review and practically all 
written by Appellant.” 

I just draw attention in passing to the revenue referred to in 
that paragraph, and I take the last year before the war. The 
accounts were made up to May 31. They show a sum of nearly 
£7000 receipts, and out of that over £1000 are derived from 
advertisements. That does not look to me to be like the case of 
aman who is carrying on a profession. Then it is found that 
Mr. Maxse buys the paper and has the magazine printed for him 
by an independent contractor; but paragraph 11 states that he 
employs a manager at a salary of £250 per annum and two clerks 
who do the advertisement canvassing and the account-keeping. 
[think that again shows that this is not a case of a profession, but 
a business. The income which Mr. Maxse derives from (again 
I will call it) the occupation or from the undertaking is really 
derived from the publishing of a magazine, and, as contended on 
behalf of the Crown, is derived primarily from the sale of a 
commodity. As I have already pointed out, Mr. Maxse is not 
lke an ordinary journalist. In this particular case he received 
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neither the remuneration of an ordinary journalist nor, in my 
opinion, does he perform the function of an ordinary journalist, 
I think that there is no evidence on which the Commissioners 
could have found that he was exercising a profession. I think 
that he is carrying on an ordinary commercial business and the 
profits (that is what one has to look at) are derived from the sale 
of a commodity in the open market. A number of instances 
were put to me as analogies. I have already been taught in the 
two days that I have been trying these cases under the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1915, to be cautious, and I do not intend to express 
a single opinion upon any case outside the case I am dealing with. 
It may be my misfortune to have to deal with a case of that 
nature. If I have to, I will endeavour to give judgment when 
the case comes before me, but for the reasons I have tried to give, 
I think that in this case the Crown is entitled to succeed, although 
I should like to express a hope that the case may be taken toa 
higher Court, for the matter 1s one which I have only come toa 
conclusion upon after very considerable hesitation. 

Mr. Parr: The appeal will be allowed with costs ? 

Mr. JusTIcE SANKEY: Yes. 

Mr. Finuay: I take it that my friend will not want to adjust 
the figures for a few days while we consider whether we shall go 
further ? 

Mr. Parr: Certainly not. 

Mr. Fintay: My friend will not tax for a fortnight ? 

Mr. Parr: We will undertake not to tax for a fortnight. 

Mr. JusticE SANKEY: Yes, please. 

Mr. Frntay: If your Lordship pleases. 


Against this Judgment, in accordance with the suggestion of 
the learned judge, — has been entered, after an abortive 
attempt at accommodation in the interests of public and private 
economy. It is due for hearing in the Court of Appeal whenever 
the convenience of the Attorney-General may permit. 


